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VOLE IV SNOT? 


A Glance at this Issue 


Personnel Counselors Help New Employees 

What is a personnel counselor? What does he or 
she do? 

While employee counseling is not exactly new, a 
few companies having had the service as a part of 
industrial relations work for some time, it has received 
much attention recently in connection with the great 
influx of inexperienced workers into industry, espe- 
cially women. Anything that can help along their 
adjustment to their new environment and assist them 
with personal problems so that they can devote full 
attention to the work at hand, it is believed, will con- 
tribute toward increased production. Here is where 
the counselor fits in. 

The Personnel Manager of Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation describes (page 298) how personnel 
counseling has been developed in that organization 
over a period oi the last two years. 


Attendance Bonuses— Yes and No 

The Boston Regional War Labor Board says you 
can. The Cleveland board says you can’t. The ques- 
tion is whether, as a measure to combat absenteeism, 
you can hold a lottery with perfect attendance as an 
eligibility requirement or offer other incentives to en- 
courage workers to be on the job, on time, every day. 

Now that the National War Labor Board has is- 
sued a decision on attendance bonuses, there may be 
more uniformity in future decisions on the subject 
made by regional boards. (Page 309.) 


The Fire Menace in Industry 

Anytime, uncontrolled fire is a menace in industrial 
plants. Today, when every machine is in operation, 
when thousands of new employees are working with 
unfamiliar tools, and enemies are seeking to hinder 
war production, the danger is even greater. The na- 
tional fire loss has been increasing steadily during the 
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last five years. It is imperative that industrial man- 
agement become fire conscious and impart that con- 
sciousness to every employee in the organization. 

Protection against fire means two things—fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting. Some of the outstanding 
work that has been done by companies in both as- 
pects is described in an article beginning on page 299. 
British experience, which is included, points to the 
most effective safeguards against dreaded incendiary 
bombs. 


What the Women Shall Wear 

Don’t tell the woman worker what to wear unless 
it is necessary from a standpoint of safety and effi- 
ciency. And then, if you can, give her some choice of 
fabric, color and design. Women can be sold on the 
idea of wearing uniforms if the approach is right 
(many companies have had great success with their 
educational campaigns), but will resent regulations 
for which they can see no good reason. 

Thorough understanding of women’s psychology is 
evinced in the discerning comments of executives on 
the subject of uniforms for women employees. (Page 
306.) 


Rationing and Strikes 

A new trend noticeable in the type of strikes being 
called during the month of June was that many 
strikes were occasioned by rationing restrictions. Milk 
drivers, for instance, resented taking out extra loads 
of milk when the number of deliveries was reduced. to 
conserve gasoline. In transportation, operators ob- 
jected to cuts made in the total mileage of the lines 
to save necessary materials which resulted in shorter 
hours or in reduced labor force and longer hours. All 
contributed to the picture of industrial unrest during 
the month in which the off-again, on-again coal strike 
kept the public guessing. (Page 327.) 
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Personnel Counseling 


By Wauter BisHop 
Personnel Manager, Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


ACK in May, 1941, when steam was going up 
in the boiler of war production and when the 

United States was still at peace, the fact became 
apparent at the Wright Aeronautical Corporation that 
foremen and leadmen, who were burdened with im- 
mensely enlarged manufacturing programs involving 
intricate processes no longer had the time to devote 
to the adjustment problems of new employees. 

Thousands of new workers were starting to work 
who were in most cases unfamiliar with conditions 
within a factory. The workers needed a period of 
readjustment to their new environment. This orien- 
tation was especially needed by the women who 
were being employed by Wright Aeronautical in in- 
creasingly large numbers to replace men in service. 

To relieve supervisors and foremen of these ad- 
justment duties and to speed the acclimatization of 
the new workers, the Personnel Department adopted 
the personnel counselor plan. This plan was to pro- 
vide a staff whose major function was to make the 
relationship between the employee and the company 
as harmonious and efficient as possible and to make 
every employee feel at home. 


FREE-WHEELING AMBASSADORS 


The counselors were given few specific duties at the 
outset and little actual authority. They were consid- 
ered as free-wheeling ambassadors whose time could 
profitably be spent in serving individual workers and 
making their lot easier. They were to be walking in- 
formation bureaus on such subjects as transportation, 
rationing, housing and the like. It was definitely un- 
derstood at the start—and this still obtains—that 
they were not to handle grievances for which other 
channels had been provided. Furthermore, they were 
to have no concern with production. 

The program was started cautiously. Counselors 
were hired in a trickle instead of a stream. At first, 
there was only one man, who, for a month, was on his 
own. He went everywhere, talking with foremen and 
supervisors and men on the production job, selling 
the idea that counselors could be enormously useful. 
In some quarters he met opposition from men who 
felt he was infringing on their duties, but he was able 
to convince them that the counselor plan was sound. 
After this opposition had been won over five or six 
men were added to form a staff nucleus. 


The Personnel Department was careful to employ 
persons whose interest in human relations was para- 
mount and who also had an intimate knowledge of 
shop practice. As witness to their judgment, all the 
original counselors are still either in the Personnel 
Department or in employee relations work. 

Because of the large number of women workers 
employed by Wright Acronautical, women were added 
to the staff of counselors and advisers who now num- 
ber sixty-eight men and women. Counselors—both 
men and women—are on duty twenty-four hours a 
day to cover all three shifts in the shops and offices. 


Masor Tasks 


One of the major tasks of the counselors is to in- 
form employees of the various recreational activities 
sponsored by the Personnel Department. Another is 
to give advice in personal problems if advice is asked. 
Still another is to aid in the induction of new em- 
ployees. 

When counseling was started, it was customary for 
new employees to report immediately to their as- 
signed foremen for work as soon as they had been 
given a badge and number. It soon became apparent, 
however, that there was need for an induction process 
which would permit new employees to learn how 
Wright Aeronautical and the engines the company 
builds fit into the war, the importance of working 
safely, and the availability of the many services of 
the Personnel Department. 

As the induction process evolved, it became increas- 
ingly a sort of continuous education, with the coun- 
selors acting as instructors. An inspirational talk is 
given to show that “Wright Powers the Tonnage of 
the Air.” An opportunity is provided to sign war 
bond pledges and a 20-minute film is projected to il- 
lustrate how Cyclone engines are made. 


Tue INTERVIEW PLAN 


After a reasonable time had passed to assure that 
counseling benefited the workers, the Personnel De- 
partment began to expand the staff to the point where 
it would be possible to offer a greater service to each 
new employee. This has been done through inter- 
views in which counselors are ready to help any new 
worker to a better adjustment to his work. Three in- 
terviews are now customary. The first comes a few 
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days after employment, the second is scheduled with- 
in six weeks, and the third is held in about five 
months. 

As the program got under way, some supervisors 
wanted the counselors to report to them. But the 
Personnel Department insisted on maintaining con- 
trol of this staff, arguing that some employees would 
talk more freely to a counselor who was not directly 
responsible to their supervisors. And so it has proved. 

One foreman, for instance, called in a counselor to 
see why an apparently intelligent employee was not 
progressing in his work. The foreman said that the 
man was not stupid, but that the number of spoiled 
parts was out of proportion to the employee’s appar- 
ent ability. It took nearly an hour of conversation 
before the counselor finally won the confidence of the 
worker, who revealed that when he had first come to 
work someone had warned him to keep strictly to 
himself, with the advice, “Don’t ask any questions.” 
The employee had followed the suggestion so diligent- 
ly that he had failed to ask questions in instances 
when he had not fully understood the foreman’s in- 
structions. 

Several days later the counselor saw the foreman. 
“T don’t know what you did,” the latter observed, “but 
it worked wonders.” The counselor never told. Keep- 
ing confidences is of paramount importance. 


Women ADVISERS AND COUNSELORS 


It was evident fairly early that full production for 
war would require the hiring of hundreds—and then 
thousands—of women. Most women workers who 
were hired were accepting employment for the first 
time and only a few of them had ever previously done 
factory work. Their problems of adjustment would 
therefore be even greater than those of the men who 
were being employed. It was evident, too, that 


women would not talk freely to men about their pri- 
vate problems. 


The first women were added to the counseling staff 
in February, 1942, and were employed as advisers as- 
signed to designated locations in the shop or office 
area. Later, women were added to the staff as full- 
fledged counselors, with duties similar to those of 
men counselors. Advisers are distinct from counsel- 
ors in that they normally work in fixed locations— 
often in or near locker rooms, while the counselors 
travel through the shop areas like the men. 


Counselors have more responsibilities than the ad- 
visers and usually have had more experience with 
personnel techniques. It is the counselors, for ex- 
ample, who conduct the scheduled interviews. They 
are also frequently called upon by the Training Di- 
vision to give talks to trainees on subjects such as 
personal hygiene, safety and working conditions to 
help prepare the potential graduates for their jobs. 

Of the women on the counseling staff, advisers are 
by far more numerous than counselors. Some advisers 
have been upgraded to counselors. 


The adviser handles the early adjustments on the 
job because she is the first person whom the newly 
employed woman meets after induction. The adviser 
tells the new worker where to punch her time card, 
where to find the cafeteria, the hospital, her work 
bench or her machine. She introduces the woman to 
her foreman and leadman, to other girls in the de- 
partment, helps find luncheon companions for her, 
and the like. 

The Head Counselor for Men has worked in the 
program almost from the start. The Head Counselor 
for Women holds a master of arts degree from the 
University of Chicago and has had fourteen years of 
personnel experience. 


Plant Fire Protection 


PROGRAM of fire protection in an industrial 
plant includes two fundamental activities: fire 
prevention and fire fighting. If the first is successful, 
the second will be unnecessary. It seems that thor- 
ough training in fire fighting usually results in a con- 
dition leading to a reduction in the number of fires. 
This condition is often described as fire consciousness, 
an important element in fire prevention. 
If it is true that training in fire fighting reduces 
the number of fires that occur, then it would seem 
desirable that there should be an increasing number 


of employees trained in this technique in all indus- 
trial plants, particularly war plants. 

Milwaukee industries have proved during the past 
year or so that this is a practical idea. More than a 
thousand employees from major plants in the Mil- 
waukee area have completed the plant fire fighter’s 
training course under the direction of the Milwaukee 
County Association of Fire Chiefs. As a result, the 
city fire apparatus has had fewer runs to factory fires. 

Even in normal times uncontrolled fire is a national 
menace. Today, when every machine is working at 
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full capacity, when many new employees are working 
with unfamiliar tools, and enemies are seeking to hin- 
der our war production, it is essential that destructive 
fire be brought under stricter control than ever before. 

According to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers,! fire losses in the United States have been in- 
creasing during the last five years as is shown by the 
following figures: 


MOS Siverctatey stares: esate stove chetove $250,000,000 
LOSOSwiavatetrerte eae cette $275 ,000,000 
LOO) Meehan arene) olateevote orator $286,000,000 
MRE Ns choco: Gamer tho cma Oe $304,000,000 
be Nar imolen te doce oe $314,000,000 


Research on certain phases of plant protection was 
begun by Tue Conrerence Boarp in 1940.2 Exten- 
sion of these studies into the field of fire protection 
began in 1942, and has included visits to industrial 
plants to observe fire protection measures and fire- 
fighting equipment and the study of manuals and 
publications on fire protection which have been re- 
ceived from companies throughout the country. This 
article is based on selected material from this study. 


Tue Fire Dancrer 

Riots, strikes, spite, revenge are all possible causes 
of fire—as well as such things as carelessness, negli- 
gence, fire ignorance, and lack of fire protection. 

In the last war, a favorite weapon was a small in- 
cendiary device composed of two sections separated 
by a thin metal partition, each section containing a 
chemical. A gradual eating away of the partition 
brought the chemicals together in a predetermined 
length of time, producing a fire. These bombs could 
be dropped near combustibles by disloyal employees 
without too much danger of detection. 

In this war, major attention has been given to 
the possible destruction of war plants by incendiary 
bombs dropped from enemy planes. A report pre- 
pared by fire protection engineers in Great Britain 
shows that during the Battle of Britain when German 
planes sought to deal a knockout blow, high explosive 
bombs started only one fire to every four started by 
incendiaries. 


Incendiary Bombs 

Although aerial incendiary bombs are really just 
our old enemy “fire” in a new disguise, they have re- 
ceived more attention recently than any other single 
fire hazard. 

The bomb itself is not too difficult to handle if it 

1For losses from 1900 to 1937, see The Industry Record, April, 1942, 
“Operations of Fire Insurance Companies.” 

*Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 24, “Employment of Aliens and 


Plant Protection,” 1940; Management Research Memorandum, No. 9, 
“Protection of Plant and Personnel,” 1942. 


is observed when it lands. In many cases it will be 
consumed by the time fire fighters reach it and what 
is left is the same type of fire that might be started 
by a discarded match, a burning cigarette, or from a 
defect in the electrical system. Nevertheless, there 
are a number of different types of incendiary bombs 
and it is well to know their characteristics and how 
to deal with them. 


Thermit Bomb 

The thermit bomb consists mainly of a thin metal 
container filled with a mixture of granulated alumi- 
num and iron oxide. Water is useless on the thermit 
bomb itself, but, of course, it can be used to keep 
surrounding combustibles from being ignited. The 
bomb will usually burn itself out in less than one 
minute. 


Magnesium Bomb 

Upon impact, the first-fire mixture in the magne- 
sium bomb ignites a thermit charge and the heat of 
the burning thermit ignites the magnesium-alloy outer 
casing. The thermit burns for about 45 seconds, the 
casing for about 15 or 20 minutes, if left alone. 

If a heavy stream of water is directed on the burn- 
ing bomb there is a fairly violent disintegration. How- 
ever, the bomb will be consumed in about 15 seconds. 

A magnesium-type incendiary bomb is likely to 
burn through a %-inch wood floor if left alone but is 
not likely to burn through a solid board of 2-inch 
thickness. 

The United States Bureau of Mines announced in 
March, 1942, that experiments proved that hard pitch 
of specified grade and size was a good material for 
combatting magnesium bombs. It is particularly rec- 
ommended by the bureau for factory use. 


Phosphorus Bomb 

Upon impact, the phosphorus bomb showers small 
pellets of phosphorus over a considerable area. If 
the pellets come in contact with face or hands of fire 
fighters, serious burns may result. 

Dousing the pellets with a solution of copper sul- 
phate deposits a coating of copper on the phosphorus 
and stops combustion. 


_ Sodium Bomb 
An important characteristic of the sodium-type in- 
cendiary bomb, from the standpoint of fire-fighting 
technique, is its affinity for water. Sodium ignites 
upon contact with water. Extinguishing of sodium in- 
cendiary bombs is therefore dependent upon some 
smothering agent. 


Oil Bomb 
Upon impact, the oil bomb sprays oil in all direc- 
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tions and should, as a rule, be fought like any other 
oil fire. 

Oil bombs have made a poor showing as compared 
with magnesium. Heat is directed mainly upward and 
outward, while in the magnesium bomb there is 
also downward penetration. In addition, the factor 
of weight is against the oil bomb. A gasoline bomb, 
for example, weighing the same as the most commonly 
used magnesium bomb, would contain only one pint 
of gasoline. 


Fire PREVENTION 


There is more to fire prevention than just putting 
up “No Smoking” signs. It begins with the design of 
a building, when decisions are made regarding the use 
of fire-resistant building materials, the building of fire 
walls and fire doors, and the planning of plant lay- 
out so that there will not be excessive concentration of 
valuable production materials in any one area. 

The specialized business of making plants safe from 
fire is now a well-defined profession, usually desig- 
uated as fire-protection engineering. Following are a 
few of the organizations that are active in the pro- 
motion of fire prevention and fire protection: 


National Fire Protection Association 

60 Batterymarch Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 

85 John Street 

New York City 

Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 

207 East Ohio Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Factory Mutual Inspection Department 
and Laboratories 

184 High Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

National Bureau of Standards 

Washington, D. C. 

National Safety Council 

20 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Ilinois 

National Fire Waste Council 

Washington, D. C. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section of 
The Association of American Railroads 


Washington, D. C. 


The Bell Aircraft Corporation plant in Buffalo is 
typical of war production plants in which fire pre- 
vention is rated first in importance in the fire-protec- 
tion program. The fire chief, a veteran of more than 
twenty years’ successful service in public fire fighting. 
has eleven uniformed firemen and more than a thou- 
sand volunteer firemen under his direction. 

Every uniformed fireman at Bell plants has a full 


day’s work. Besides drilling volunteers, he makes it 
his major concern to inspect every nook and corner 
daily. There are several hundred items listed in the 
inspecting fireman’s daily report that must be checked, 
including the condition of all fire apparatus, and the 
manner in which smoking rules are observed. 

Under “Heating,” he must note whether there is 
proper clearance between woodwork or other com- 
bustible material and smokestacks, furnaces, boilers, 
and steampipes. Under the heading “Cleanliness and 
Order,” a careful check is made on the disposal of 
combustible material and the accumulation of rub- 
bish. Infractions of “Keep the Plant Clean” rules are 
reported immediately. 


Fire FIicgHtTine 


The training of auxiliary firemen for service in in- 
dustrial plants closely parallels the training of rookies 
for professional fire service. However, there is one 
important difference in that the rookie fireman in 
public service has more opportunities to put into prac- 
tice the things he learns in his training course than 
does the member of a private fire brigade. Some of the 
things that the industrial fire fighter must know in- 
timately are: 


Fire department rules and regulations 
Fire department tools and their uses 
Exact placement of tools on fire apparatus 
Use and care of fire hose 

Use and placement of ladders 

Use of rope and tying of knots 
Identification of bombs 

Rescue and first-aid work 

Fire extinguishers 

Automatic sprinklers 

How to work as a team in the fire brigade 


The last three of these items—fire extinguishers, 
automatic sprinklers and industrial fire brigades—are 
discussed in this article. 


First-aid Fire Extinguishers 

In fire-fighting language, a fire extinguisher is a 
portabie first-aid fire appliance designed to extinguish 
a fire before it has spread to a large area. One type 
of extinguisher utilizes the cooling effect of water 
while other types make use of the smothering effect 
of chemicals. Oil fires, for example, must be smoth- 
ered. Fires in electrical equipment require an extin- 
guishing agent that is a nonconductor of electricity. 
This eliminates the use of water on electrical fires. 


Plain-water Extinguisher 
One type of plain-water extinguisher involves hand 
pumping to build up pressure to expel the water onto 
the fire. Another type, faster in action, is equipped 
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with a carbon-dioxide cartridge to provide pressure. 
By inverting the tank and bumping it against the 
floor the cartridge is broken and the carbon-dioxide 
gas that is released forces out the water. A new cart- 
ridge is necessary after service. 


Soda-acid Extinguisher 

Soda-acid extinguishers are for class “A” fires, the 
type which occurs in ordinary combustible materials 
such as wood, paper and rubbish. This extinguisher 
contains a solution of soda in water, and a small 
bottle of sulphuric acid placed in such a manner that 
when the extinguisher is inverted the acid mixes with 
the soda water and reacts chemically. The pressure 
which develops from this reaction expels the contents 
in a stream that will reach 20 to 30 feet. 

A 2%-gallon unit can be expected to extinguish a 
vigorously burning partition, covering an area of 100 
square feet. 

Both the sulphuric acid and the soda solution 
should be renewed annually, as well as immediately 
after use. Proper charging procedure includes wash- 
ing all parts thoroughly with water and draining 
water through the hose. The new soda solution should 
be mixed thoroughly outside the extinguisher in exact 
accordance with instructions furnished by the manu- 
facturer. The “Handbook of Fire Protection” states 
that “the water should be lukewarm, never hot.” 

Routine recharging provides at least one occasion 
on which selected employees may be given a chance 
to try their hand at operating an extinguisher. 

It is dangerous to try to stop the discharge of any 
soda-acid extinguisher, once it is in operation. The 
pressure that is built up is dangerous if shut off. If 
an extinguisher of this type should fail to discharge 
after it is turned upside down it would be advisable 
to sever the discharge hose close to the cylinder. If 
this could not be done quickly or if it still failed to 
discharge, the next thing to do would be to get away 
from it as fast as possible. 


Foam Extinguisher 

The foam extinguisher is similar to the soda-acid 
type in both outward appearance and method of op- 
eration and is made in the same sizes, 114 gallons and 
21% gallons. A feature that is different is an inner cy]l- 
inder which contains aluminum sulphate. As in the 
case of the soda-acid extinguisher, the outer cylinder 
contains a solution of bicarbonate of soda in water. 
In addition, however, the solution contains a foam- 
stabilizing agent to toughen the bubbles that emerge 
when the extinguisher is in action. 

Inverting the extinguisher brings the two main 
chemicals together and produces carbon-dioxide gas 
in the form of bubbles. A 21% gallon extinguisher will 


produce about 20 gallons of foam and will throw it 
30 feet or more. In the case of a burning liquid in an 
open tank, the proper technique of application is to 
direct the stream of foam against the far side of the 
tank so that it will drop lightly on the surface of the 
burning liquid. It will then spread across the surface 
and smother the fire. If this approach is impossible, 
the next best method of action is to stand far enough 
from the fire so that the stream of foam will fall 
lightly on the flaming liquid as a result of the distance 
traveled before contact. A 24-gallon extinguisher is 
usually sufficient to smother 12 square feet of burning 
gasoline surface. Forceful application of this extin- 
guishing agent defeats its purpose by breaking up the 
formation of foam on the surface of the liquid, inter- 
fering with the process of smothering the blaze. 

The foam extinguisher is quite effective on oil fires 
as well as on most other inflammable liquids. Two 
important exceptions are alcohol and acetone. These 
liquids dissolve the foam, rendering it ineffective. 

A detail in operation that seems worth while re- 
membering is to shake the extinguisher several times 
while inverting it for action to assure that the chemi- 
cals are well mixed. 


Carbon-dioxide Extinguisher 

Since carbon dioxide is an inert gas that will not 
support combustion, it can be used in concentrated 
form to smother a fire by cutting off the entire supply 
of oxygen around a blaze, which it extinguishes 
swiftly. 

The carbon-dioxide extinguisher, a relatively late 
development in the field of fire appliances, consists 
mainly of a steel cylinder containing carbon dioxide 
under high pressure, and a horn or funnel through 
which its discharge may be directed at the base of 
the flame. The effective range is limited to five to 
eight feet. 

The carbon-dioxide extinguisher is put into oper- 
ation simply by turning the valve-release mechanism. 
The gas, having been compressed to 850 pounds a 
square inch, emerges under its own pressure, expand- 
ing to 450 times its stored volume. The displacement 
of oxygen, together with the deposit of carbonic 
“snow” of very low temperature, produces both a 
smothering and cooling effect. 

One of the advantages of this extinguisher is its 
terrific penetrating power. By proper aiming, the gas 
will penetrate behind obstructions that would deflect 
a liquid stream. 

Another advantage is the absence of residue from 
the extinguishing material. This is in contrast with 
the mess that must be cleaned up after many fires 
on which water has been used as the extinguishing 
agent, a factor that should be carefully considered 
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when selecting a fire extinguisher for use in industrial 
plants. 

Carbon-dioxide extinguishers are ideal for fires in 
delicate electrical equipment, such as control circuits, 
control boards, telephone equipment and recording 
instruments. They can be obtained in a variety of 
sizes, the smaller ones containing anywhere from two 
to ten pounds of carbon dioxide. 

The carbon-dioxide extinguisher should be weighed 
annually, as a check for leakage or accidental dis- 
charge. It must be recharged immediately after use, 
even though it has been only partly discharged. 


DuGas Extinguisher 

DuGas is a dry powder that is highly effective in 
combatting fires involving oils, solvents, greases, lac- 
quers, paints, inflammable gases and live electrical 
equipment. The powder is blown by pressure over the 
burning area. Upon contact with the fire a chemical 
reaction takes place in the powder, releasing a large 
volume of inert gas which blankets the fire and 
smothers it. 

Advantages claimed for the use of DuGas powder 
include the following: 


1. Does not corrode the inside of the extinguisher 
tank. 


2. Does not cake or lose its efficiency if stored for 
long periods. 

3. Is not affected by cold temperatures. 
. Is nontoxic. 
5. Is safe for inexperienced fire fighters. 


oo 


Identifying Extinguishers 
Constant training is necessary in order to be sure 
that volunteer fire fighters will use the correct type 
of extinguisher for a particular kind of fire. In some 
plants, precautions are taken to avoid a mistake of 
this kind by painting extinguishers with color com- 
binations that can be recognized at a considerable 
distance. The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation uses 
a color code which includes the following: 
Soda-acid extinguishers—solid red 
Foam extinguishers—red with central yellow band 
Carbon-dioxide extinguishers—red with central white 
band 


Automatic Sprinklers 

Most persons have noted the existence of automatic 
sprinkler outlets on ceilings in public buildings, but 
perhaps few have seen them in action on a fire. 

Automatic sprinkler protection has been used in 
the United States for more than fifty years. Long 
experience has proved that it is the best single safe- 
guard against disastrous fire. 

The discharge outlets are known as sprinkler heads. 


Each head is a nozzle ready to discharge water on any 
fire that arises. One type of head employs a soldered 
joint to keep it closed under normal temperature con- 
ditions. Another type has as its operating element a 
transparent elongated bulb, made from quartzoid, 
nearly filled with a colored liquid. An abnormal rise 
in temperature expands the liquid and bursts the 
bulb, opening the sprinkler in a forceful manner. One 
of the advantages of the quartzoid unit is that it de- 
fies corrosion. 

In the case of the solder-type head the ascending 
heat melts the solder and brings about the discharge 
of water. This type is more common than the quartz- 
oid type. 

Standard heads have discharge orifices about 
Yo inch in diameter. No fire department could expect 
to place hose lines quickly enough to do an equiva- 
lent job by manual fire fighting. Records show that 
in more than 70% of all fires in sprinklered premises 
it took no more than five heads to extinguish the 
blaze. 


British Experience 


Experience with sprinklered industrial plants in 
Great Britain during this war has proved that the au- 
tomatic sprinkler, if properly maintained and supplied 
with water, is the best single safeguard against fires 
caused by incendiary bombs and that it is the most 
effective all-round method of providing fire protec- 
tion. A British publication! describes the part that 
automatic sprinklers played in the defense of factor- 
ies during the Battle of Britain. The description is 
based on approximately 250 incidents in sprinklered 
premises in widely separated areas, including the rec- 
ognized “blitz” centers. It was found in this survey 
that automatic sprinklers extinguished or effectively 
controlled over 77% of the fires started by incendiary 
bombs. “In addition,” the report says, “restricted 
service such as sounding the alarm or checking the 
spread of fire was rendered in approximately 5% of 
the incendiary-bomb incidents. Thus, a total of 82% 
sprinkler successes.” 


Following are excerpts from this report describing 
specific incidents in which sprinkler equipment saved 
factories from destruction: 


This incident occurred on the premises of a famous 
firm of pipe manufacturers in the spring of 1941, when a 
number of incendiary bombs penetrated the roof of 
their building. 

Eight separate fires were raging simultaneously as the 
result of the incendiaries coming through the roof at 
different points. The sprinkler installation undoubt- 
edly saved the building and put out fires which were 


1The Sprinkler Bulletin, December 31, 1941, published by Mather 
& Platt, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
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fierce enough to entirely consume racks holding goods 
in our warehouses. 


The advisability of carrying out such replacements 
as are necessary to keep an installation operative, with- 
out loss of time, is illustrated by an incident which oc- 
curred towards the end of 1940, on premises occupied 
by a firm of tanners. On the occasion of the first visit 
four quartzoid bulb sprinklers opened and held the fire 
in check until the arrival of the fire watchers, whose 
first intimation of the incident was the ringing of the 
alarm bell. 

Later the same night another incendiary penetrated 
the roof of the drying room on the second floor of the 
building protected by a “Grinnell” installation. This set 
fire to the roof, floor and sides. 

Six soldered sprinklers opened and held the fire in 
check until fire watchers arrived to finish the job with 
the hose. 

Here again the first alarm was the ringing of the 
sprinkler bell. 

Clients’ engineer stated that had it not been for 
sprinklers the probability is that the whole premises 
would have been destroyed or severely damaged. The 
drying rooms are old, rambling buildings and are in 
open communication with the rest of the place. 


This is an account of an incident where a fire was 
started by an incendiary bomb which had escaped the 
notice of the fire watchers. Several incendiaries had 
fallen into the works and most of them had been 
promptly smothered by fire watchers, five being ex- 
tinguished before sprinklers came into operation. 

When the fire watchers thought all fires were ex- 
tinguished, they were surprised by the ringing of the 
alarm bell on the sprinkler installation. 

After a short search it was found that fire had been 
started by an incendiary in the canteen. 

The owner’s report states: “We had no knowledge of 
this fire until the alarm bell advised us. When the seat 
of the fire was found the incendiary had been extin- 
guished.” 


A report sent in by a firm of general drapers illus- 
trates the advantage of good team work when sprink- 
lers, staff and extinguishers combine to deal with in- 
cendiary bomb fires, 

During a recent raid an incendiary bomb dropped 
through the lantern light and on its fall set fire to a 
blind over the well, causing three sprinkler heads to 
come promptly into action. 

Water from these sprinklers dealt successfully with 
this part of the fire. 

In the meantime, the bomb had come to rest on a 
landing of the stairs. Although it was promptly dealt 
with by members of the staff, who covered it with two 
sandbags, the explosive portion of the bomb fell in some 
cushions adjacent to the stairs. This fire was put out 
by the staff with soda-acid extinguishers. 


Two saves are reported on successive nights on a 
wholesale warehouse, and the incident is interesting be- 
cause the town’s main service, on both occasions, would 
have been unable to deal with the fires as the pressure 
was down to approximately 20 lbs. per square inch on 
account of numerous fires with which brigades were 
dealing in the neighborhood. 

Fortunately an elevated tank supplied water to the 
sprinkler installation. 

On the first occasion an incendiary bomb hit the roof 
of the premises, which is a flat matchboard roof covered 
with lead. The lead was melted by the heat of the bomb 
and the concealed space underneath was set on fire. 

One sprinkler in the concealed space operated and 
was successful in extinguishing the fire. 


Sprinkler Valve Supervision 


The record of serious fires that have occurred dur- 
ing a period when automatic sprinklers were shut off 
has demonstrated a weakness that has to be guarded 
against continually. Fire protection engineers of the 
inspection department of Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies have developed a “Keep 
Sprinkler Valves Open” placard which may be hung 
in locations where employees may read the precau- 
tions carefully. Following are the points emphasized 
on these cards. 


Obtain permission and signed “Sprinkler Valve 
Closed” tag from manager. 


Notify the Insurance Company by card provided, 
stating which valve is to be closed and what precau- 
tions against fire are to be taken. If possible, notifi- 
cation should reach Insurance Company 24 hours be-- 
fore the valve is closed. In emergency notify by tele- 
gram. (Notification of closing of valves 2% inch or 
smaller need not be made in advance.) 


Lay out work and have material ready before shut- 
ting off sprinklers. Provide plugs and caps for closing 
open pipes immediately in case of fire. 

Do not shut off sprinklers while plant is operating. 

Shut off as small an area as possible. 

Keep a man stationed at the closed valve ready to 
open it at once if fire breaks out. 

Maintain an extra watchman to patrol rooms where 
water is shut off. Have fire pails and extinguishers 
ready and hose lines laid for immediate action. 

Push work vigorously without interruption. 

If work is not completed at nightfall, make tempo- 
rary connections and turn on the water. Do not leave 
sprinklers shut off over night. : 

When work is completed, open the valve wide and 
make full-flow drain test. Reseal the valve. Return 
the tag to the manager. 

Notify, the Insurance Company by card provided 
that valve has been opened and protection restored. 

If primary water supply is out of service or impaired, 
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maintain pressure by fire pump or other water supply 
until conditions are normal. 


Shut-off valves represent the most common cause 
of unsatisfactory sprinkler performance. Even with 
frequent inspection there is always a chance that be- 
tween inspections a valve may remain closed either 
by mistake or by the malicious action of a saboteur. 


Outside central station electrical supervision of 
sprinkler systems offers the only fool-proof method of 
protecting against sprinkler failure. For example, the 
American District Telegraph Company serves more 
than 350 cities and towns in the United States. Under 
this system electrical devices detect the closing and 
opening of any valve and transmit an alarm to the 
A.D.T. central station. A closed valve is immedi- 
ately investigated and contact with the company is 
maintained until the valve is opened. During a typi- 
cal year, A.D.T. central stations receive more than 
30,000 alarms caused by the closing of valves. 


Industrial Fire Brigades 


During the vital early stage of a fire so much de- 
pends upon getting the blaze promptly under control 
that it seems to be quite a gamble to place too much 
dependence on near-by municipal fire departments. 
Delayed alarms, traffic conditions, or another fire 
elsewhere may cause a delay which spells tragedy. 


Every plant should have a private fire brigade. 
The Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies recommend that drills be held once a month 
throughout the year, the drills to consist of answering 
an imaginary fire, laying hose lines, turning on water 
and actually handling hose streams. 


Size of the Brigade 
Lieutenant Colonel Prentiss! states that a factory 
employing 250 persons requires at least five watchers 
and one fire party of six fire fighters. In case of a 
plant having 10,000 employees his recommendation is 
that there should be at least 27 fire watchers and 3 
fire parties of 12 fire fighters each. 


At the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, a guide for determining the proper size of 
the fire organization in its various plants is set up by 
specifying the organization required in a plant em- 
ploying from 2,000 to 3,000 employees, covering 750,- 
000 to 1,000,000 square feet and having an average 
fire risk. Following are the Westinghouse recommen- 
dations? for a plant of this size: 


1“Ciyil Air Defense,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
334 pp., 1941. 

Emergency Plant Protection,” by T. Lyle Hazlett, Medical 
Director, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Executives Service Bulletin, March, 1942. 


The plant fire brigade should consist of an assistant 
fire chief and a minimum of 18 trained firemen, each as- 
signed specific duties as hoseman, hydrant man, etc. 
The brigade should be composed of ten men from the 
main shift, four from the second shift, and four from 
the third shift. Several of the men should be main- 
tenance department employees with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the electrical system, the sprinkler system, and 
general plant lay-out. Members should live close to the 
plant and be on call 24 hours a day. 


Each fire brigade will attend at least one practice 
session in fire fighting each week for instruction in the 
use of fire-fighting equipment. Emphasis will be placed 
on the proper use of personal protective equipment 
such as fire helmets, gas masks, asbestos suits, etc. 
Training will be conducted during regular working 
hours, and scheduled drills will include all members of 
the three shifts working in one group. 

A minimum of 30 auxiliary firemen should supple- 
ment the main fire brigade. These men (preferably one 
man for each department for each shift) should, in gen- 
eral, respond to fire alarms within their respective divi- 
sions only. At least once each month they will be 
trained to assist the regular fire department, and sched- 
uled drills including auxiliary and regular firemen will 
be held through the year. 


Equipment 
The adequacy of fire brigade equipment should be 
viewed in the light of wartime conditions. The pos- 
sibility of air raids should play a part in the calcula- 
tions. The minimum equipment recommended for 
a fire watcher or an auxiliary fire-fighting squad at 
Bethlehem Steel Company is as follows: 


1 pair of leather or asbestos gauntlets for each squad 
member 


— 


pair of dark safety-glass goggles for each squad mem- 
ber 


4 water buckets 


1 sand bucket with 3-inch or 4-inch layer of sand in 
bottom for use in removal of incendiary bombs 


portable water pump 

long-handled, flat, square-nosed shovel 

bags, each containing about 10 pounds of sand 
electric lanterns 


wo om woe = 


one-pound sealed packages of copper sulphate to be 
dissolved in water (1 pound of copper sulphate per 
bucket) for use on phosphorus bombs 

100 feet of 44-inch manila rope 


3 steel sheets for protective shields 


Compensation for Fire Drills 
On February 2, 1942, the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, United States Department 
of Labor, answered the question of compensation 
status of employees during fire drills in the form of a 
letter to a company that raised this question. His 
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answer included the statement that “when fire drills 
are conducted during regular working hours at a 
time fixed by the employer, the time spent in the drill 
should be considered hours worked for purposes of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 

Incentives such as extra pay, freedom from lay-off 
or social activities are favored by many executives to 
encourage service in the fire brigade. Fire Brigade 
instructions at the American Pulley Company include 
the statement that “all employees paid by the hour or 
by the piece will be compensated fcr all time spent 
on fire drills and fire fighting at a day rate of $1.00 
per hour.” 

The ‘‘Servel’’? Brigade! 

The volunteer fire brigade at Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has been in existence for many years. 
It functions as part of the maintenance division un- 
der the maintenance superintendent. 

The brigade consists of 46 men in addition to the 
fire chief and assistant fire chief. The brigade is 
organized into four groups headed by a captain, first 
lieutenant, second lieutenant and third lieutenant, re- 
spectively. 

The brigade meets every Thursday night. Meet- 
ings ordinarily include fire drills, discussions of fire 
hazards and fire-fighting problems, and inspection 
tours of sprinkler valves, post indicators and roof lad- 
ders. The Fire Chief and Assistant Fire Chief make 
daily inspection tours, checking electrical wiring, us- 
age of inflammable liquids, location and condition of 
fire extinguishers and other fire-fighting equipment. 

1From Servel Inklings, Supplement, June 5, 1942. 


Brigade members are now taking an intensive train- 
ing course prepared by Purdue University, the State 
Fire Marshal’s Department and the Indiana Fire 
School. The course consists of ten units. The Servel- 
ians were the first industrial group in Evansville and 
the second in Indiana to complete the first unit. 

The Servel brigade maintains close cooperation 
with the Evansville Fire Department and state fire 
agencies. City and state fire officials frequently at- 
tend brigade meetings and drills. 

The fire brigade is recruited on a volunteer basis. 
The requirements are few and are based: on common- 
sense. Members must live within six blocks of the 
plant so that they can reach the plant quickly in an 
emergency without using their cars. It is understood 
that they will conform to brigade discipline, are in- 
terested in fire prevention and fire fighting, and are 
willing to give of their time and energy to help protect 
the lives and jobs of themselves and their fellow 
workers. 

It’s not all work and no play for fire brigade mem- 
bers. They frequently have social gatherings before 
and after meetings, but the big social event is the 
annual fire brigade family dinner party. Each year 
during fire prevention week the firemen and their 
families are invited by the company to this affair, 
which always includes a fine dinner and an interesting 
vrogram of entertainment. 


E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. The Smith-Connally bill has been enacted 
by the Senate and the House. If this bill becomes law, 
do you feel that its provisions will have the effect of 
controlling strikes in war plants for the duration? Do 
you consider it a constructive step toward more satis- 
factory labor relations? 


About a third of the replies indicate a definite belief 
that the bill will be effective in controlling strikes in 
war plants for the duration. Approximately 25% re- 
flect a definitely negative opinion. The largest num- 
ber, however, are of the opinion that, while the bill 
is inadequate in some respects, it is nevertheless a 
step in the direction of much needed legislation. Sev- 


'This measure was passed over the President’s veto on June 25, 1943. 


eral of these comments express the belief that one ad- 
vantage of the bill is that it furnishes labor with a val- 
uable measuring stick of public opinion. Reactions 
were quite evenly divided as to whether the bill is a 
constructive step toward more satisfactory labor rela- 
tions. Representative replies include the following: 


The Smith-Connally bill, if it becomes law, should 
have the effect of curbing some of the more irresponsible 
labor leaders, but it is problematical whether the sum 
total of labor disturbances will be reduced. The thirty- 
day provision, with voting machinery, lends an air of 
legitimacy to wartime strikes. With a genuine squeeze 
in the plane of living, there may be a wave of such 
situations. 


—————— 
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; The bill constitutes a step in the direction of “equal- 
ized legislation. In fact, this could be the most far- 
reaching labor law since the passage of the Wagner Act. 


Perhaps the best thing that can be said of the Smith- 
Connally bill is that it is timely, ie., it deals with a 
present crisis in the coal dispute. I believe this bill was 
passed because public opinion in this matter made it 
clear to Congress that the government must be upheld, 
certainly in time of war, and that while labor’s needs 
are important and its demands should be thoroughly 
considered, these are not paramount. In the sense that 
this bill or a similar one will aid in maintaining produc- 
tion during the war, I believe it is a constructive step. 
What its influence would be on labor relations in the 
future, I am unwilling to prophesy. 


While we believe that the Smith-Connally bill has 
many defects and is far from an adequate solution of 
the present labor problem, it seems to us that by and 
large it is a step in the right direction and may have 
the effect of at least controlling strikes in war plants. 

My own thought on the matter is that just as a 
business combination in restraint of trade can be dis- 
solved by a government edict (as patent rights in time 
of war become subject to public needs on the theory 
that any grant of power given by national authorities 
can be withdrawn when national security requires it) , 
there should be a provision in the law whereby such 
extra legal privileges as the closed shop and the check- 
off could be withdrawn by the government. 

Surely, when an extra legal right is granted, the 
authority granting it should have the privilege of taking 
it away if it is abused in wartime. 

Personally, I am of the belief that the threat of such 
action would be the greatest deterrent to labor strife 
which we could have, since, if carried out, abolition of 
the closed shop and the check-off would automatically 
undercut the income of the officers and business agents 
of the locals, as well as that of the national officers. 


The Smith-Connally bill is extremely unlikely to have 
the effect of controlling strikes in war plants. On the 
other hand, enactment of the bill as a law is equally 
unlikely to have the effect of causing widespread labor 
disturbances. 

The bill seems to me to be pretty much of a “politi- 
cal” instrument—an attack on what is conceived to be 
an adversary—rather than an attempt to solve a prob- 
lem after reasoned analysis of its component aspects. 


Generally speaking, I do not believe the enactment of 
this bill will necessarily control strikes in war plants for 
the duration, and neither do I consider it a constructive 
step for the long pull toward satisfactory labor relations. 
On the other hand, I do not condemn the bill; I believe 
it should be enacted and stringently applied for the 
duration of the war. The bill is lacking in many re- 
spects. For a long pull proposition, I believe a bill could 
and should be legislated providing some control over 
dictatorial labor leaders and unethical practices by these 
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leaders and their cohorts, all of which would be of 
mutual benefit and advantage to unions and their mem- 
bers, industry, and the public. 


Since you asked the question, the Smith-Connally bill 
has become law over the President’s veto. It seems too 
early yet to know just what the effect of this law will 
be. Many fear that it will hasten the control of govern- 
ment over business because only in government- 
operated plants are the penalties of the law invoked, 


POINT 2. Use of uniforms has become quite general 
in the case of women employees. Should the wearing 
of uniforms be required whether or not essential for 
safety or efficiency? If some women wear them should 
all be required to do so, even those filling jobs where no 
such requirement previously existed? If they are re- 
quired, should the company or employee furnish them? 
Who should pay for laundry? 


Approximately four out of five of the reporting ex- 
ecutives suggest that women employees should be re- 
quired to wear uniforms only on those jobs on which 
uniforms are essential for safety or efficiency. Two ex- 
ecutives stress the advisability of selling the idea of 
uniforms to women workers instead of making their 
use a condition of employment. Both of these execu- 
tives report a reasonable degree of success in their 
companies in getting women to wear uniforms with- 
out the use of compulsion. Several replies contained 
the suggestion that if the nature of the work required 
dress regulations the uniforms should not necessarily 
be identical in fabric, style and color. 

Only a quarter of the executives believe that em- 
ployees should furnish their own uniforms. Another 
quarter believe that the company should furnish uni- 
forms at cost to the employee, and the remaining half 
suggest that the company bear the entire cost. 

In regard to the cost of laundering uniforms, more 
than half of the executives believe that the employee 
should pay for this service. One reply suggests that 
the question of the cost of both uniforms and laundry 
service should be decided in accordance with past 
practice and local custom. The following comments 
are representative of the replies: 

The principal grounds for requiring women employees 
to wear uniforms are safety and efficiency, as you have 
indicated. It is doubtful whether uniforms should be 
required in the absence of the factor of safety or effi- 
ciency. Under some circumstances an attractive uni- 
form may, however, add to the morale, but even that is 
a questionable conclusion to apply to all circumstances. 
The wearing of uniforms should not necessarily be 
applied to all women (except in consideration of 
safety and efficiency). The company should not fur- 
nish uniforms, nor any manufacturing industry pay for 
the laundry. There is, as you know, some state legisla- 
tion requiring that the employer supply the uniform and 
pay for the laundering of it when the wearing of the 
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uniform is required and when the wage pay is so low 
that these expenses would bring the employee's net 
earnings below the minimum rates of pay required by 
law. 


We have had a very limited experience with women 
in our foundry plant proper, but we have made it a 
condition of employment that a woman purchase and 
wear a uniform, safety shoes, and a cap. We have felt 
that since women were an innovation in this plant in 
shop operations, uniforms would make the addition to 
our force of women employees more businesslike, would 
make for more efficient work, and would serve ideally 
from a safety angle. Even our timekeepers who work in 
the shop and work part-time in the office are required 
to wear uniforms in the shop, and the practice has been 
that they wear them all of the time they are on duty, 
although it is purely voluntary after they have taken 
up the time in the shop. 

The company does not pay for either the uniform, the 
cap, or the safety shoes, but does furnish necessary 
safety equipment such as spectacles, goggles and respi- 
rators. The individual pays for the laundering of her 
own uniform. 


We do not believe that the wearing of uniforms by 
female employees should be required where it is not es- 
sential for safety or efficiency. If uniforms are required, 
it is not necessary that they all be exactly the same. 
Such regimentation would not rest well with women in 
that it would void their individuality which, we are 
sure, would be most distasteful to them. If a uniform 
meets the basic requirements for safety, we believe that 
minor variations are not objectionable. As to the mat- 
ter of who furnishes the uniforms and pays for the 
laundry, this depends on local custom and practice. It 
is our feeling that the uniform should be made avail- 
able to the employees at a reasonable cost, and laundry 
facilities should be arranged by the employer but paid 
for by the employee. 


Women employees at our plant are required to wear 
uniforms on all jobs where safety and efficiency make 
uniforms advisable. They are told about uniform regu- 
lations when hired and are advised that the company 
provides an acceptable uniform, at cost, for those who 
wish to buy it. 

Those who elect to provide their own work clothing 
must wear what conforms to published regulations, 

Laundry is the employee’s responsibility. 

On this problem we do not experience as much diffi- 
culty in getting women to wear approved clothing as in 
getting them to wear it properly. The best head cover- 
ing available is no good from the safety standpoint if 
worn back on the head, allowing a curl of hair to be 
free to catch in a drill press. 


If uniforms are not essential from the standpoint of 
safety or efficiency, I don’t think it is a very good idea 
to make it compulsory to wear them, especially among 
a group of women who may have worked in the plant 


for years with no uniform requirements. We have one 
plant with this problem, and what we are trying to do 
is to sell this group of women on the idea of wearing 
uniforms by offering them uniforms at a very low price, 
although they have to furnish laundry themselves. 
After about three months, we have about 30% of 
this group in uniform and hope before too long to have 
the whole department wanting to wear uniforms. We 
are merely trying to educate them to the fact that 
uniforms are neater, more comfortable and a great sav- 
ing to them. I personally believe that if clothes ration- 
ing comes to the United States it will automatically 
solve this problem. Where uniforms are definitely re- 
quired from a safety standpoint, I think the company 
should either furnish them or at least pay some part of 
the cost. I believe the same should hold true of laundry. 


The use of uniforms for women employees in plants 
is becoming very general. Inasmuch as it is expedient 
that women in plants wear slacks rather than skirts, 
it seems reasonable that uniforms be required for safety 
and efficiency as well as expediency. It is rather diffi- 
cult to generalize about requiring all women to wear 
uniforms in a plant where women have worked previ- 
ously and no such requirement existed. This is a prob- 
lem which, it would seem, must be settled by the com- 
pany where it arises and only after weighing very care- 
fully whether such a rule could be enforced. 

A few plants known to me where women employees 
use uniforms provide them at a nominal cost. Usually 
this nominal cost is the result of quantity buying by the 
company, enabling it to pass on the saving to the in- 
dividual employee. 

As to who should pay the cost of laundry, there 
seems to be no reason why the company should pay for 
this if it has not been in the habit of providing clean 
uniforms for its male employees. 


POINT 3. Potential sources of labor are being re- 
examined in search of additional workers. One such 
possible source is retired workers. Is it the practice in 
your company or community to recall pensioned em- 
ployees? If so, have these employees returned to work 
willingly and have they proved satisfactory? 


For one reason or another, about half of the com- 
panies covered do not have pensioned employees. The 
majority of the remaining companies have recalled 
their pensioned employees with satisfactory results. 
The executive of one company, which has not called 
back these employees, reports that several pensioned 
employees have volunteered to return to work and 
have been accepted. 

One executive states that his company is not recall- 
ing pensioned employees because the work is too 
heavy for old people. Executives of two other com- 
panies point out that while their retired employees 
are not being recalled, the practice is growing in their 
areas. 


It is most significant that direct and indirect ex- 
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perience with pensioned employees who have returned 
to work indicates that they have returned willingly 
and that their work is satisfactory. Individual com- 
ments follow: 


intendents and asked them to recommend men who had 
been retired from their departments. We then sent each 
of the men recommended an invitation to return to 
work. Practically all of the physically fit men wished 


On the average, workers retired on pension begin to 
lose their skills pretty rapidly, particularly as in most 
instances they are older people, 65 years or more of age. 
It is only in exceptional instances that we bring back 
pensioners who have been retired and this always in 
such a way that it is to the advantage of the employee 
so that they in no sense can be said to work unwilling- 
ly. On the other hand, we have found it quite advis- 
able to delay the pensioning of employees who reach 
retirement age, especially where they can perform their 
duties satisfactorily and are in reasonably good health. 
In this way, since the worker has never lost his skill, 
we find a real source of labor which reduces our de- 
mands upon the outside labor market. 


Realizing the possibilities of securing help by calling 
back retired employees, we talked to our various super- 


to come back at their old trades for the duration of 
the war. They have proved exceedingly satisfactory, 
for they are able to help in the training of the newer 
employees. They have also helped bolster the morale of 
our workers. 


We, and a number of other companies, are recalling 
retired workers, and we are deferring all pensions, pro- 
vided our plant physicians certify the employees as 
physically qualified to carry on their work satisfactori- 
ly. Those whose pensions we have deferred are doing 
just as well as they have been in the last several years. 


We have not been recalling retired workers, nor have 
we been employing people who have been retired by 
other employers. On the other hand, there is a tendency 
toward the employment of retired persons both by the 
original employer and by new employers. 


WLB Decisions on Attendance Bonuses 


HE POLICY of paying an attendance bonus to 
employees who have perfect attendance records 


On June 2, on the other hand, the Philadelphia Re- 
gional Board approved a contest plan at the Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pennsylvania, in which the 


received a severe jolt in the area covered by the Cleve- 
land Regional War Labor Board when the proposals 
of nine Ohio companies were turned down about 
June 8. 


period May 16 to July 3 was established as an attend- 
ance contest period. Perfect attendance during this 
period would result in a bonus equal to three days’ 


© The following are representative of the nine pro- 
posals: 


(1) Proposal to. give a $25 war bond to any of the 
company’s nine mechanics who are not absent or late 
during a 30-day period. 

(2) Proposal to offer, at each half-month pay period, 
one or more war bonds totaling $100, to be distributed 
by lot among those factory workers who have not been 
absent or tardy and have worked full time during the 
pay period. Any employee winning one prize would not 
again be eligible until the end of the second following 
pay period, and then only if he had been on the job 
full time for the preceding two pay periods. Affects 
110 employees. 


An excerpt from one of the principles set forth in 
the decision of the Cleveland Board follows: 


The absentee bonus is paying more money into the 
stream of inflation to get a person to do a thing which 
he has already agreed to do and for which he is already 


being paid. 


extra pay. Each day of absence would eliminate one 
day’s bonus. The Philadelphia board holds that this 
contest plan conforms to the “hold the line” policy, 
which permits incentive plans that increase produc- 
tion. 

Shortly before the Scott Paper Company plan was 
approved, the Boston regional board approved a 
plan of Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to raffle off two $25 war bonds 
weekly. As in the other cases, this plan has been 
devised to discourage absenteeism, as the lottery is 
limited to employees who have not been absent or 
tardy during the week. 

Early in July the National War Labor Board dis- 
approved an agreement between Jay Garment Com- 
pany, Portland, Indiana, and the CIO’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers for an attendance bonus of 2%o¢ 
an hour for each month of perfect attendance. In 
disapproving this proposed bonus the WLB’s decision 
states that it is not an adjustment permissible under 
Executive Order No. 9328. 
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Absenteeism during April 


BSENTEEISM in April accounted for 42,020,000 
man days lost by industrial employees because 
of sickness, nonindustrial accidents and absences for 
personal reasons, according to THs CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s survey for that month. The average loss of 
.8 day per man and 1.4 days per woman were com- 
puted from figures of absenteeism in forty-one plants 
located in seventeen states and the District of Colum- 
bia and employing 93,873 men and 31,733 women. 
The plants represented were approximately 71% en- 
gaged in the production of war materials of one kind 
or another. About 84% of the men and 64% of the 
women were factory workers. 


Hours oF Work AND ABSENTEEISM 
The average number of hours worked a week by 
men and women in factory and in office are shown 
in the accompanying table. In the report as a whole, 
men worked 44.1 hours a week on an average, or 1.9 
hours more than women. 


Avg. Work Week Avg. Work Week 


in Factory in Office 
Mentcre tice nk cal can 45.8 38.1 
Womentc ra eee oe: 44.0 39.2 
Combined: 2c, cashes 45.0 38.6 


The relationship of absenteeism to hours of work 
for male employees is indicated in Table 1. The in- 
crease in the number of days lost an employee as 
weekly work hours increase indicates the effect of 
longer hours upon illness and absences for other 
reasons. 


Taste 1: Frequency anp Duration or ABSENCE 
Amona 93,873 Mate Emproyres 1n Aprin, 1943 
IN Re,ation to Hours Workep A WEEK 


Average Number of Absences 


A D Lost 
Weekly for 1,000 Employees Meader 3 Average 
Pai EL pes 
ours it an 
Short- Long- All Short- Long- All 5 
ppd tom Absences tenn pe Absences Employee 
Over 60.| 315 134 449 ib 8.8 a deg 
55-59. .| 186 24 160 1.6 7.3 2.5 0.4 
50-54. .| 365 24 389 Les 8.1 2.2 tk 
45-49. .| 221 75 296 ek 6.6 2.9 0.9 
40-44... 15 43 118 hae 10.4 4.9 0.6 
35-39. .| 300 cane 300 i Nels | ied 0.3 
Total.| 192 64 256 1.6 8.4 8.8 0.8 


The rates of absence for the weekly work groups 
over 54 and under 40 hours are misleading, as these 
groups were made up of very small samples. 

Data on hours and absenteeism for women are given 


in Table 2. Hours of work apparently have a much 
greater effect upon absenteeism among women than 
among men. 


Taste 2: FrRequENcy AND DuraTION oF ABSENCE 


Among 31,733 FeMALE EMPLOYEES IN ApRIL, 1943 
In ReLation To Hours WorkKep A WEEK 


Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost yr 
Weekly for 1,000 Employees an Absence eral 
Work |~————— re — |) cy  —— | of Days 
Hours | short- | Long- | All | Short- | Long | All [pom en. 


term term |Absences| term term | Absences 


55-59. .| 333 78 411 1.5 7.0 2.5 1.0 
50-54...) 280 126 406 1.8 8 4.0 1.6 
45-49. .| 539 120 659 1.4 8.1 + af ps 
40-44. .| 336 139 475 1.5 ' 1.4 
35-39 . 220 76 296 1.4 1.0 


Total.| 369 123 492 1.5 7.3 2.9 1.4 


The range of weekly work schedules for women, 
however, is not great enough over 49 hours to pro- 
vide an adequate comparison with the similar rates 
for men. 


TABLE 3: FREQUENCY AND DuRATION oF ABSENCE 
AmonG 75,767 Mate And 25,108 Fema.e 
EMPLOYEES IN APRIL, 1943, ACCORDING 
To REAsons FoR ABSENCE 


All Absences 


Short-term Absences | Long-term Absences 


Classification 


Acci- 
tll ant Other 


Absences per 


1,000 men. . 123 6 | 236 
1,000 women} 186 250 9 | 290 
Days lost an 
absence 
Meta dc: 0 | 4.4] 4.7 | 2.2 
Women... 6. [3.3 | 4.8 | 2.4 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE 
The reports of thirty-one plants employing 100,875 
persons are analyzed in Table 3 to show the relative 


TABLE 4: CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT, Marcu To 


Aprin, 1943 


importance of illness, nonindustrial accidents and ab- 
sences for personal reasons. 
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TRENDS In EMPLOYMENT 
Thirty-four companies decreased the number of 
employees on their payrolls 0.6% from March to April. 
It is interesting to note in Table 4 that the loss of 
men in the companies working 100% on the produc- 


tion of war orders was compensated for by the in- 
creased number of women employed in that group, 
making no change in the total. 


IsaBeL Ropcrrs 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 
GOING RATES AND RATE RANGES 


ENERAL Order No. 31 sets forth, among ower 

things, the basic requirements of the National 
War Labor Board with respect to ranges in wage or 
salary rates pertaining to jobs at the level of WLB 
jurisdiction. Section II-B-1 (a) relates to existing 
plants while subsection (b) applies to new establish- 
ments or new departments in existing establishments. 
A reproduction of this section of the order follows: 


ing brackets of sound and tested rates is covered in 
“Instructions to Regional War Labor Boards for Op- 
erations under Executive Order No. 9328 and under 
Supplementary Directive of May 12,” issued to all 
regional boards by the National War Labor Board on 
June 1. Following is a reproduction of two subsec- 
tions of these instructions, explaining the meaning of 
wage and salary brackets: 


a. Existing establishments 


(1) The minimum rate for each job classification shall 
be fixed at (a) the minimum rate prevailing in the plant 
or establishment for each job classification or (b) at a 
level not exceeding the minimum of the bracket of sound 
and tested rates which prevails for similar job classifica- 
tions in the same labor market, whichever is higher; pro- 
vided, however, that in rare and unusual cases where the 
critical needs of war production require, a higher mini- 
mum rate may be set. 

(2) The spread between the minimum and maximum 
rates for each job classification shall wherever possible be 
in accordance with the standards prevailing in the indus- 
try and area. 


b. New establishments or new departments in existing 
establishments 

(1) Except in rare and unusual cases where the criti- 
cal needs of war production require or except as may be 
necessary, in the case of new departments, to maintain 
internal balance of the rate structure, the minimum rate 
for each job classification shall be fixed at a level not ex- 
ceeding the minimum rate of the bracket of sound and 
tested rates which prevails for similar job classifications in 
the same labor market. 

(2) The spread between the minimum and maximum 
rates for each job classification shall wherever possible be 
in accordance with the standards prevailing in the indus- 
try and area. 


It should be noted that subsection (a) provides two 
possible starting points for a given rate range. It may 
be either “the minimum rate prevailing in the plant 
._..or.. . the minimum of the bracket of sound 
and tested rates in the same labor market, 
whichever is higher.” 

The proper procedure to be followed in determin- 


A rate bracket is a range, from minimum to maxi- 
mum, of stable, tested rates for a given occupation in a 
given labor market. 


There should be a bracket for each major job clas- 
sification studied. Each bracket should be for jobs 
which are comparable as to the type of work performed. 
Similarity of names is no guarantee of comparability of 
jobs. Similarly named jobs may in fact differ by type 
of industry, by method of wage payment, and by fact 
of unionization. It may be found necessary to deter- 
mine separate brackets, with respect to the same-named 
job, for different general types of establishments. How- 
ever, small variations in similar jobs are normal; such 
small variations in job content do not preclude the in- 
clusion of such jobs in the same bracket. 


Offsetting the implication that the establishment of 
proper rate ranges is a highly technical process is the 
fact that another section of the same instructions in- 
cludes the following statements: 


There is no automatic, statistical way of determining 
the wage rate brackets. The use of sound judgment 
and discretion by the tri-partite boards is necessary. 
The following suggestions, however, may be found use- 
ful: 

a. Decisions on particular cases before a regional 
board may be expedited by the setting of tentative 
brackets for the key occupations involved. 

b. In setting tentative brackets, it would be well to 
bear in mind that wage rate brackets are quite differ- 
ent from the single weighted average rates which were 
used in deciding cases under Executive Order 9250. 
However, a regional board may, in its discretion, make 
use of the weighted average for a given job classification 
by constructing a rule-of-thumb bracket as follows: take 
as the bracket minimum a point, say, 10% below the 
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weighted average rate and take as the bracket maxi- 
mum a point, say, 10% above the weighted average 
rate. 


Further reinforcement of the idea that in many 
cases sound judgment and discretion will play a major 
part in setting up rate ranges is provided in the un- 
animous decision of the National War Labor Board 
in the case of its decision of June 1 relating to the 
Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad. The opinion of 
the Board, written by Wayne L. Morse, includes the 
following significant statement: 


It is obvious that the Board has reached its decision 
in the instant cases upon available wage data which 
permit of only general comparisons. To have made more 
exact comparisons would have involved detailed studies 
of wage rates and minute job analyses relative to tele- 
graphers and clerical employees of the Toledo, Peoria 
and Western Railroad and its neighboring railroads. 
This would have necessitated thorough studies of the 
duties and responsibilities of the employees. It is only 
after the completion of such studies that exact and pre- 
cise comparison of wage rates could be formulated. The 
preparation of such detailed studies would have been a 
waste of time and money in this case because the Board 
is satisfied that the wage increases as proposed by the 
Federal Manager are within the bracket of sound and 
tested going rates for the occupations and for. the labor 
market area. : 

It is the opinion of this writer that it will be impos- 
sible for the government to stabilize wages under Exe- 
cutive Order 9328 and the Supplementary Directive of 


Personnel 


Industry Organizes for Care of Children 

War industries in the Buffalo region have organized 
an association to work out what is believed to be the 
first overall plan of industry to care for children under 
fourteen whose mothers work. The incorporation of 
the Buffalo Victory and Child Care Association was 
effected through a committee of five appointed by rep- 
resentatives of Buffalo’s major industries. 

The new group will share with the local government 
one-third of the cost of extensive facilities for caring for 
children of working mothers, the residual cost to be 
shared equally by the state and the mothers. Advan- 
tage will be taken of existing child-care facilities, espe- 
cially schools, and the plan will be worked out in co- 
operation with the local War Council and the Board of 
Educat:‘on. 


‘*Buy a Bomber”? Campaign 
Oldsmobile workers are participating in a bond- 
buying campaign which has for its objective the pur- 


May 12, 1943, if complex and highly theoretical sta- 
tistical techniques are to be applied in formulating wage 
stabilization policies. Neither the War Labor Board 
nor other agencies of government should lose sight of 
the fact that this country still has a war to win and 
the maintaining of maximum production of war mate- 
rials is vital to a successful prosecution of the war. 
Time is too precious in the midst of this war to permit 
long delays in settling wage disputes pending the pre- 
paration of detailed statistical wage analyses, especially 
when such analyses are not likely to produce any better 
results than the application of sound common sense by 
fair-minded judicial men. 


There has been some confusion relating to the date 
May 31, 1943, which occurs in General Order No. 31. 
The significance of this date is explained in WLB in- 
structions, dated June 18, under the title “Statement 
by the National War Labor Board with Respect to 
General Order No. 31.” Section (2) of these instruc- 
tions is as follows: 


Job classification rates or rate ranges must have 
been in existence properly on May 31, 1943. They must 
be those which were in existence prior to October 3, 
1942, or those resulting from permitted adjustments 
subsequent to that date, or rates set for new jobs under 
either the former or the revised General Order No. 6. 
Improper adjustments of rates for job classifications or 
for individual employees are not a basis for determin- 
ing a job classification rate or rate range. 


E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division. 


Practices 


chase of a Mitchell B-25 bomber. The goal of this 
drive is $250,000 which employees are raising through 
the purchase of war bonds over and above their regu- 
lar payroll deductions. 

Application blanks are being distributed through- 
out the plant. Bond-selling booths have been erected 
in fifteen convenient locations, to be manned by per- 
sons authorized to accept cash and personal checks. 

Everyone buying a bond is entitled to submit a 
suggestion for the name of the big bomber. These 
names will be referred to a corps of judges and the 
five best will be determined. A plant-wide vote will 
then be taken and every one will have an opportunity 
to select the winning name from these five. 


Profit-sharing Pension Plan 
During the twenty-seven years of its savings and 
profit-sharing pension plan, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany has contributed $52,840,969, which has been 
added to the employees’ deposits. The fund, composed 
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of employees’ savings and company contributions, is 
mvested in part in company stock. At present the 
fund is the largest holder of company stock, and owns 
1314% of its outstanding shares, 

In addition to the stockholdings, with a value of 
$12,356,914, each employee member has a cash credit 
balance in the fund. These cash credits totaled $12,- 
356,918 as of April 1, 1943. 


Discovering Hidden Talents 


A great many companies have an established policy 
to attempt to place individuals on the jobs for which 
they are best fitted and on which they can do their 
best work. But the Beech Aircraft Corporation is one 
of the companies that actively seeks to put this policy 
into practice. 
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Its personnel department has designed a form, 
“Employee Report of Previous Skills and Semi-skills.” 
These forms are distributed to employees by their 
department clerks. An employee possessing special- 
ized skills or training not being put to use on his 
present job may fill out this form describing the type 
of work for which his background fits him. The form 
has a blank for the length of time the employee 
worked at his special skill and one for the employee’s 
description of the kind of work performed. 

These forms are returned to the personnel depart- 
ment’s files. Requisitions for employees are checked 
against these files before outside applicants for these 
jobs are solicited and, wherever possible, promotions 
and transfers are made. 


(“PERSONNEL Practices” continued on page 331) 


Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, May-June, 1943 


UBLICITY attending the recent coal strikes has 

aroused public opinion regarding the significance 
of work stoppages in war production. Attention has 
been turned not only to the personal and political 
issues involved, but also to the important and direct 
bearing these strikes have on war output and civilian 
economy. 


The apparent inability of existing public bodies to 
cope with the coal strike without the support of new 
legislation finally resulted in the passage of the Smith- 
Connally war labor disputes bill over a Presidential 
veto. The President did not say that the bill was 
anti-labor, as did a number of other government lead- 
ers, but that it “instead of discouraging strikes would 
stimulate labor unrest and give government sanction 
to strike agitation.” 

The act does indirectly sanction strikes, despite 
its being intended as an anti-strike measure. But it 
also offers the President a concrete basis for control- 
ling strikes and gives the War Labor Board additional 
power to settle disputes threatening or causing inter- 
ruption in war work. It authorizes the President to 
seize any plant, mine, or facility engaged in war pro- 
duction whose operation is threatened by a work stop- 
page. It further provides that once such seizure is 
made, any person who encourages or aids any inter- 
ference or threatened interference of war production 
is subject to fine and imprisonment. 

To the War Labor Board, the act gives the addi- 
tional power to render decisions and give orders in 
cases involving war production even though either 
party to the dispute fails to appear at hearings or 
objects to decisions handed down by the board. 

Despite the fact that the act was hastily prepared 


and is weak in places, it does give the War Labor 
Board and the President considerably increased power 
to deal with strikes. However, on June 30, eight 
days after the strikes of the miners were supposedly 
terminated and five days after the passage of the 


Lasor Disputes, 1932-1943 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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war labor disputes bill, 130,000 miners were still on 
strike. Mr. Lewis continued to threaten a renewal 
of the general strike in October if his demands were 
not met by then, and sooner if operation of the mines 
should be resumed by their owners. It would seem 
that the only tangible result of the coal situation was 
a continuation of the policy of penalizing management 
by seizing its property, regardless of who is at fault 
in the dispute or responsible for starting it. 
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To date, despite the fact that the mines are in 
government possession, no attempt has been made to 
force a return of the absent miners to work by using 


WaAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WORKERS 
AFFECTED 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarD 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
-| Wage-ra 
es knectsdht neean 
1942 
J ATLUAT Yisfearcietgi crate Cie se ates cinta 3.7% 6.1% 
ODT ry cree actos a. ss we isiajais: Meresays 3.0 5.7 
WMarchsteereccannc ce coe ea samen 4.1 6.3 
Aprile aie cae ntanseum ert 4.0 ol 
iT Pn Oe Ae RIN 4.7 6.4 
SUME ce ciorsuc eee aie ere acials hee ane 4.3 7.5 
Waly teeter 22 cee tenon nyo aetdees s+ 4.6 (fee 
AM UBU er see nie? snare secietate > 9.6 5.8 
Septembebs..y0- cea vase oe 5.7 6.5 
October! . /. FRG Tk a sales es 5.3 6.7 
NOVEM DOES. onic mie foc ain elerale 6.6 6.7 
Decemberaccss es eticie< sea since 6 2.0 5.0 
1943 
JANUATY ser ciate te essere 0.6 14.4 
Bebruarye® .1263./. Saori 8c 1.8 7.6 
IVER CH. eaters cep i eR ae 0.9 6.0 
ADIlte 2 Renee. oe rere 0.6 5.9 
1 Ey ee eC el Ea cache 1.3 7.9 


the penal powers of the act. Furthermore, the War 
Labor Board has not been supported in its order that 
the union immediately sign a new contract with the 


ers were idle because of strikes, or twice as many as 
in April and twenty times as many as were out of 
work in December, 1941. This figure is probably the 
highest recorded since 1881, when this series began, 
with the possible exception of the period from 1914- 
1922. The number of man days lost, 1,275,000, was 
the largest since November, 1941. The number of 
strikes beginning in May was 395—the same as in 
April and at the highest level since October, 1941. 
(See the accompanying chart for monthly data from 
1926 on.) A table of strikes which began in June is 
given on page 327. From all appearances, strike ac- 
tivity in June remained high in comparison with that 
in recent months. 

This increased strike activity comes in the face of 
improved earnings of workers in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries. In May, the average wage earner 
in these industries worked 45.2 hours a week for 
$1.010 an hour or for an average weekly return of 
$45.90. Although his weekly earnings had advanced 
60.8% above the 1929 level, living costs had risen 
only 3.9%, resulting in a net increase of 54.8% in 
“real” weekly earnings. 


Cost or Livine 


As shown in the accompanying table, increases in 
living costs on wartime budgets in the individual 
cities were considerably less pronounced in June than 
in previous months. In fact, increases were recorded 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 65 CITIES 
MAY TO JUNE, 1943 


Source: Tor ConFERENCE Boarp 


City Percentage’ City 


City ay City Fepave 

Baltimiorés.c2 aon oes clete.: 1'8,, | Roanoke, Varws atieee +0.2 
Lansingiiei.. 8 oa5 oe «ir rls8 | Chicagorc?.). ogy. as +0.1 
News YOrkce se. entise sos +1.8 | Los Angeles............| +0.1 
Lewistowit, ba. sees. +1.2 Wuyi deacce ee eee +0.1 
MY URCUSO fence ote ed een os +1.2 Manchester, N. H...... +0.1 
INGwatkeres reece re PL el Spokane, ccacer cs cstre. Ft ek 
Richmoandines. ao acces ne +1.1 | Birmingham........... 0 
COs tariiets Meee eee creme 1s OL). Bridgeportrendastre deci 0 
PRITONE SS het ct ae ae as IP or Wl COV CIAO s naty see eee 0 
Providenc6 Meret. ar +0.5 OWISVIUG ss.  eaeanrae cies 0 
Sacramento.............| +0.5 New Orleans........... 0 
A Clattt el ete cme stevens, coma £0)/2.. | Pittsburgh ccsencem ste 0 
BOStOlcns cand nee agi. 5. +0.2 | Chattanooga.........../ 0.1 
Rvlep Chaat on eerie: +0.2 Houstons. oc5 en rcoathchamoek 
Evansville, Ind... ren) 0.2 || Oakland:.5..0.60, -c hip eeOel 
Huntington, W. Va....... +0.2 Omahart cy oO 
Indianapolis............ +0.2 


Change eet 

Butialo: 2208 =0.9) }) Ball’ Rivers<= eee 0.6 
Dallas... eons ae ee —-0.2 | Front Royal, Va........ 0.6 
DG. wena ce —0.2 | Minneapolis........... —-0.6 
Meadville, Pa.......... -0.2 | San Francisco.......... 0.6 
Muskegon: J60) nes =0:2")| Sti Louigite es tac 
New Haven............ —-0.2 | Wilmington, Del........ 0.7 
RocktorGs (uit, oe cant or —0.2 Rochester so. «noe ee -0.8 
Str Palle ter See O12 peattiers eee see eee -0.9 
Toledtisiicaey ch uteri a 70:2) git Wausau, Wis.senee (eo -0.9 
Portland, Ore... <5... -0.4 | Grand Rapids.......... -0.9 
Denver? ic. if. cs ons k | 0.0 |) Des Momnes eee amen eT) 
Kansas City, Mo....... —0.5 | Milwaukee........ =1E0 
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Daytonitte rte ane. tae 0.65 jsYoungstownjene *. gen, 2.6 
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mine owners in accordance with the previous findings 
and rulings of the board. 

For the country generally, the number of workers 
involved in strikes was apparently at one of the 
highest levels ever recorded. In May, 620,000 work- 


in only twenty-three of the sixty-five cities for which 
such data are available. 


G. CLark THompson 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, May, 1943 


ARNINGS, man hours and payrolls of wage risen 10.1% since May, 1942, and 24.1% since Janu- 


earners in twenty-five manufacturing industries ary, 1941. 
in May, 1943, reached new peaks, according to Tur 
Conrerence Boarp’s regular monthly survey. Em- Averace Wrekty Earnines, 25 ManuracturinG 
ployment again declined slightly in May, but was INDUSTRIES 
still higher than in any month prior to February of Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


this year. The average number of hours worked in 
one week was the greatest since April, 1930. 


Hourty aNd WerrEkiLyY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners in the twenty- “REAL” 
five manufacturing industries increased in May for WEENLY EARNINGS = 
the thirty-fourth consecutive month. For the first 
time, they averaged more than a dollar an hour, and 
at $1.010 were 1.2% more than in April and 33.1% 
more than in January, 1941. Since wage-rate increases 
granted during the month averaged only 0.1% for all 
workers, the increase in hourly earnings from April 
to May principally reflects additional overtime worked 


at the premium rate. The average work week was “923 1533 193819421939 19401941 19421943 
0.7% longer than in April. 

The combined effect of higher hourly earnings and Averace Hours anp Tota Man Hours 
longer working hours pushed weekly earnings to a The average wage earner in the twenty-five manu- 


new high of $45.90 for May, or 2.0% more than in facturing industries worked 45.2 hours in May, the 
April and 50% more than in January, 1941. As living longest work week recorded since April, 1930. In six 


costs rose only 0.3% from April to May, “real” weekly of the individual industries, average working hours 
earnings, or dollar weekly income in terms of the declined since April, and in four others the previous 
commodities and services it will purchase, increased month’s level was maintained, but the increases in 
1.7% during the month. Real weekly earnings have the remaining fifteen industries were sufficient to 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


N = 
Rveshae ik, Aves Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Actual Nominal 


Average | Ave! Hours per | Hours per Ketust 
Date Hourly Weekly | Week per | Week per Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hours Tot: 
Earnings | Earnings Wa: per! Employ Ota 
; vial Rares a a per ment pon Payrolls 
Actual Reala Actual Reala Earner 
NGASe Maye tole ccs 2-40 $.906 | $39.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 172.1 146.6 150.7 86.8 132.5 115.0 194.2 
WMC n ets © wake e ee He .917 39.52 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
July . 928 39.80 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 135.7 117.5 203.0 
IAUIQUSCE he oie oroe ees 8 . 940 40.87 43 .2 41.2 173.8 LT7 2 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 CA et 211.8 
September......:... .957 41.79 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 193.1 219.2 
October Sense. ssn: .958 42.10 43.6 41.4 177.1 177.6 158.2 158.7 88.6 141.6 125.5 224.0 
November.........- . 966 42.50 43.7 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 226.5 
December... d205 56 .970 42.98 44.2 41.6 179.3 177.5 161.5 159.9 89.8 145 .2 130.4 234.5 
1943 January............. .979 43.56 44.3 41.9 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 UGH lay 239.5 
February... 02. -<+es . 982 43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243.9 
Marchinrtor cseraews . 987 44.30 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4 134.9 247.1 
Aprilicte tales srauccks oi 998r| 45.02r 44.9 42.8 184.57) 177.97r| 169.2r) 1638.2r 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 
May 1.010 45.90 45 .2 43.0 186.7 179.5 172.5 165.9 91.9 147.5 135.6 254.4 


rRevised See footnotes on page 319 
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raise the overall average 0.7% for the month. Aver- 
age hours of work a week have increased 12.4%, or 
5.0 hours, since January, 1941. Total man hours, which 
reflect changes in both, employment and average 
weekly hours, rose only 0.5% from April to May, since 
the increase in the length of the work week was partly 
offset by a reduction in average employment for the 
twenty-five industries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Employment in the twenty-five industries com- 
.bined dropped slightly in May for the second consecu- 
tive month, but was still higher than in any month 
prior to February of this year. Fifteen of the indi- 
vidual industries showed declines ranging from 0.1% 
to 4.0%, but the decline in the aggregate amounted 
to only 0.1% since April. In the year since May, 1942, 


employment went up 11.3%, and the increase since 
January, 1941, amounted to 35.2%. 

The effect of curtailed employment in May was 
more than offset by higher weekly earnings, so that 
the index of total payrolls rose for the twenty-second 
consecutive month. This payroll index increased 
1.8% since April, 31.0% since May, 1942, and 102.7% 
since January, 1941. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Average hourly earnings of all workers in the air- 
craft industry were $1.055 in May, a new peak 1.8% 
above the average for April. The increase was 1.7% 
for female workers, who comprised 37% of all wage 
earners in the industry, and 2.1% for all male work- 
ers. While the men averaged slightly longer working 
hours than in April and received a weekly return of 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


InDUsTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
May April May April May April May April 
Agricultural implement..................seeeeeee eens $1.082 | $1.089 | $51.04 | $51.05 47.2 46.9 46.1 45.9 
Ft AOC an Ne ae be aes A 4 1.299 | 1.981 | 60.93 | 58.49 46.9 45.6 43.0 42.5 
Beorandahvess (L2 ...invopl ls tia ons eatharb eu 698 689 | 28.08 | 28.32 40.2 41.1 40.7 40.7 
Chemical........ peers at Saleh dings WRG Sl 9 1.021 | 1.019 | 47.99 | 46.06 47.0 45.2 41.8 41.5 
Rayonjand ‘alhediproducts\s. ana. t cles oe aelsstetale = .910 894. 41.31 36.74 45.4 41.1 41.3 40.4 
Coble NOC oad cud gn dea iat | cayttenene es UAT 743 | 32.43 | 32.49 43.4 43.7 40.7 40.7 
Electrical THAN UEACLULING Seer cokes aniere scrare malate covariate 1.062 1.058 49.50 49.25 46.6 46.6 42 4 42.4 
Pariture 04 ME. POE INET Re, BEEN HTN 947 933 | 45.55 | 44.86 48.1 48.1 43.1 43.0 
Hosiery and knittzoods: pita. c-ceae retired tetas rneteteaeet .770 761 31.48 31.06 40.9 40.8 41.0 41.0 
Iron and steel?........ Pe ea one 1.134 | 1.112 | 47.49 | 47.22 41.9 42.5 42.0 42.2 
Leather tanning and finishing...................0.000. 862 850 | 36.69 | 36.78 42.6 43.3 42.9 43.0 
Lumbenjanidimillwork?.iJ, . Se2sto0d5ntads . eal, aces 1.072 | 1.044 | 49.88 | 47.93 | 46.1 | 45.3 | 46.1 | 45.4 
Maal packings Ye niny, reece anauny wel Bigeye 885 868 | 39.17 | 35.93 44.3 41.6 40.5 40.3 
Pon mete a eee 927 907 | 45.42 | 42.97 49.0 46.6 40.6 40.5 
Paper and Pap. o. sedo ae ee Pa ict ian eee 876 867 | 41.44 | 40.54 47.3 46.8 42.7 42.0 
Majer prodigies. a ae ee ee es 803 803 | 35.62 | 35.61 44.4 44.3 41.7 41.8 
Printing—book and job...........0.6s0seeeeeeeeeeees 928 913 | 40.78 | 39.94 43.9 43.7 40.7 40.7 
Printing—news and Magazine, 2... sciatic sien 1.065 1.037 41.56 40.37 39.0 38.9 39.7 39.7 
Rubber...... pbk Oe ee HT I ee 1.110 | 1.098r | 50.64 | 49.50r| 45.6 45.3 42.3 42.4 
ie Hubber tiresiand tubessary ere oe eee ee WPS 1.196r | 55.57 53 .93r 45.7 45.1 42.9 42.9 
-@. Other rubber products.....6:/0sersesewesteseeces 969 960r | 44.08 | 43.66r | 45.5 45.5 41.6 41.7 
SAT SCSU ee oc eae i AE I Bi 2 718 730 | 29.69 | 30.03 41.4 41.1 42.3 42.1 
1 Con ee ee: ene Sena at ee 874 874 | 37.47 | 87.64 42.9 43.1 41.2 41.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goods..............000000- 855 857 | 36.21 | 36.39 42.3 42.4 40.3 40.3 
2. Other woolen products'...............s0e0ee eee 903 900 | 39.51 | 39.67 43.7 44.1 42.8 42.8 
Foundries and maching sHope.. ae eas ds uae Mee onrs 1.099 1.090 52.89 52.25 48.1 47.9 45.0 44.9 
1. Foundries.......... RR Ree A mate cy a 1.054 | 1.049 | 49.41 | 49.36 | 46.9 | 471 | 48.0 | 4g. 
2, Machines and machinevtdolaa...t.he parte pec: 1.070 1.067 54.10 53.62 50.6 50.3 46.8 nis 
Satleavy eyaipment’:; ..¢ BA. eeeabs ek Meh. « 1.162 | 1.156 | 55.94 | 54.84 47.5 47.5 45.6 ast 
4. Hardware and small parts............0.0e0ee0000. 1.047 | 1.083 | 49.77 | 49.15 47.6 47.6 44.5 4 6 
Bey thier GreduetWe, £8), 5 soos be eck RRB 1.097 | 1.084 | 52.53 | 51.49 47.9 47.5 44.5 aus 
OF NY CA DRIGIS etait enieeeMees 6. sin: overs. & ake Pavertlescs 4. ersatting.o.4 $1.010 $.998r | $45.90 $45 .02r 45.2 44.9 43.0 42.8 
Genient 2 ees re en ee oot ii A Ce tra Coe $. 846 $.832 | $34.45 $31.61 
Petroletmatehning)..crewmemnatertens sities a creer etinetmerss 1.228 1,225 52.97 52.18 3 iia a8 a 
Bid) MERE UR ERIS: fs a1 Sata Pe wee PMs oe ie) ee ee etaa de tere ys $1.011 $.999 $45.91 $45 .02r 45.2 44.8 42.9 42.8 
Aircraft 1 Saki okeb.« sta teeta ce dala GPRS «wale ales teats on Pa $1.055 $1.036r | $48.00 $46 .99r 5 
Ghinhulldingsws sis we tan Moot Te io Bante MALE 1.260 | 1.983 | 58.70 ! 59.95 he nee Ate rtp 


See footnotes on page 319 
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$53.20, 2.7% more than in April, the women on a 
slightly shortened work week earned only 1.3% more 
a week than in the previous month. Weekly earnings 
for all workers rose 2.1% and averaged $48.00 for May. 

Workers in the shipbuilding industry averaged 
$58.70 per week in May, 1.9% less than in April. A 
reduction of 3.9% in working hours a week was re- 
sponsible for the decline, since average hourly earn- 
ings rose 2.2% above the level of the previous month. 
Women workers averaged more an hour than un- 
skilled male workers, as they did in April, but the 
weekly earnings of the two groups were almost the 
same, since the women worked slightly fewer hours 
in May. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Employment declined in the cement industry in 
May, but an increase of 7.1% in working hours 
raised total man hours worked above those for April. 
Higher hourly earnings—partly reflecting overtime 
worked at premium rates—together with the longer 
work week, brought a weekly return of $34.45, which 
was 9.0% more than in April. Total payrolls disbursed 


were also well above the April level. Both unskilled 
and skilled male workers averaged more hours of work 
a week, earned more for each hour of work, and re- 
ceived higher weekly earnings than in April. 

Workers in the petroleum industry had slightly 
longer hours in May and received a fractionally larger 
hourly return. Their weekly earnings were $52.97, or 
1.57% more than in April. Their average hourly earn- 
ings of $1.228 were higher than in any previous month 
and were exceeded only by the hourly earnings of the 
workers in the automobile and shipbuilding industries. 
In both of these latter industries, however, the work- 
ers averaged over 46 hours of work a week. This was 
over three hours more than the petroleum workers 
averaged. 


Lasor Statistics In May 


Hourly earnings at $1.010 in May were 1.2% higher 
than in April, 11.5% above those a year before and 
71.2% greater than in 1929. 

Weekly earnings averaged $45.90 in May. They 
were 2.0% higher than in April, 17.7% higher than in 
May, 1942, and 60.8% more than in 1929. 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpustRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real a 

May April May April May April May April May April May April 

Agricultural implement................ 194.6 | 195.9 | 185.5 | 185.6 | 178.4 | 179.0 | 165.0 | 162.9 | 157.4 | 154.3 | 306.1 | 302.3 
ANTEOHIO Reon etree erste wSwae Sicewarows 205.5 | 202.7 | 202.2 | 193.8 | 194.4 |] 186.9 n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d 
re Tal Eee ne se 141.0 | 139.2 | 124.2 | 195.3 | 119.4] 120.8] 90.0| 92.0] 79.4| 82.9 | 111.8 | 115.3 
Chore rn ne oe 201.8 | 201.4 | 178.3 2} 171.4 | 165.1 | 161.1 | 161.5 | 142.3 | 187.8 | 287.2 | 276.5 
Gatton! North £8 167.9 | 167.0 | 152.7 153.0 146.8 147.5 49.8| 50.7 | 45.2 46.3 76.0 77.6 
i NEE SR che Ry ee A SOL PSG eS 1) 827, : ; : n.Q. n.a. nN.a. a. a. Wan 
ioe Se ae pean ieee - 180.5 | 182.6 | 179.9 | 175.6 | 173.5 | 140.9 | 140.4 | 140.6 | 140.1 | 257.3 | 252.6 
Hosiery and knit goods..............-- 201.6 | 199.2 | 178.2 8] 171.3 | 169.5 | 87.0] 87.5 | 76.8] 77.1 | 155.0] 158.8 
Teor ind Wleell Sie. orc Bo eenoree ns 190.3 | 186.6 | 138.8 0 | 188.5 | 198.1] 126.7 | 127.2 | 92.0] 93.7 175.9 175.5 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 177 4 | W749 | 158.4) 158.8 1 15231 158.1) 80550 8207 72.0 De ante ee 
Lumber and millwork...............-. 226.6 | 220.7 | 210.8] 201.7 | 202.7 | 194.5 | 57.5] 58.2] 58.5] 53. 11.2 | 117-4 
Moestpacingiactserisyit is st uresad 187.1 | 182.5 | 166.4 | 152.6 | 180.0 | 147. | 192.7 | 198.2 | 118.2 | 115.7 | 220.8 | 210.9 
Painand varmishetiavaew ac ode ee 173.6 | 169.9 | 170.9 | 159.1 | 164.3 | 153.4 | 141.3 | 141.1 | 189.0 | 192.1 | 241.5 24.5 
Peperaed pul ets uwettre ike os : - 173.8 | 172.0 | 158.9 | 155.4 | 152.8 | 149.9 | 118.3 | 113.7 | 103.4 | 102.7 180.0 176.7 
Paper products............00-eeee00e: 176.1 | 176.1 | 163.5 | 163.5 | 157.2 | 157.7 | 178.9 | 17.8 | 166.9 | 165.1 | 292.5 | 289.9 
Printing—book and job.............++- 142.1 | 139.8 | 136.2 | 133.4 | 131.0 | 128.6 | 124.6 | 195.3 | 119.1 | 119.3 169.7 167.2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 158.7 | 149.6 | 133.1 | 129.8 | 198.6 | 124.7 | 124.1 | 193.9 | 107.6 107-0 165.2 | 160.2 
eg re es i 177.8 | 174.67] 180.7 | 176.67) 173.7 | 170.37] 114.5 | 115.07} 116.6 | 116.37] 206.9 | 203.17 
etl ao tesa hie A cared: tare. 144.8 | 147.2 | 128.9 | 130.4 | 128.9 | 125.7] 84.2] 85.1] 74.9] 75.2 | 108.5 | 111.0 
ee ere 173.1 | 173.1 | 156.3 | 157.0 | 150.3 151.4 81.7 8-4 73.8 7 w7.7 129.4 

Tree and wach ine 2] 186.4 | 184.2 | 179.2 6 | 24 247 Or} 240.1 | 238.6 55. 
a cole ene Sn eas A i a hak 166.7 | 160.5 | 160.8] 156.9 | 155.7 | 146.5 | 146.0 | 261.9 | 259.6 
Nee cade thine toolan, ts 194.9 | 194.4 | 198.2 | 196.4 | 190.6 | 180.4] na} na | ma | ma | na | na. 
S. Heavy equipment®............... 173.4 | 172.5 | 167.3 | 166.1 | 160.9 | 160.2 ra ea : ree a peor ree. 
4 Hardware and small parts......... 204.5 | 201.8 | 200.6 | 198.1 | 192.9 | 191.0 217.6 217 .2r 13. rd beeen bese 

5. Other products..............0000 195.9 | 193.6 | 192.2] 188.4 | 184.8 | 181.7 | 271.8 | 271.9 | 266.9 22. 2. 
BenU CTE ln yo eek: 186.7 | 184.5ri 172.5 | 169.2r| 165.9 | 163.27] 147.5 | 147.7 | 135.6 | 134.9 | 254.4 | 249.8 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: ru ber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolea and worsted goods, other woolen 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” 


See footnutes on page 319 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


a 


Aut Matz FEMALE 
Average Earnings AveraneiBlous Average Earnings Ave yee: 
r Week per per Week per 
InDUsTRY Boury Weekly Woae Tatnet Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
May April May April May April May April May April May April 
Agricultural implement................ $1.105 |$1.109 |$52.32 |$52.09 47.3 47.0 | $.825 | $.819 |$37.18 |$36.93 45.1 45.1 
apt ese tiet aas PU DU ODOT cc Detiet Cisc 1.358 | 1.3387) 64.75 | 61.877) 47.7 46.3 | 1.044 | 1.0257] 45.82 | 44.037] 43.9 43.0 
Bootiand SOG isos essccheussestusetrscatesot op , 828 .813 | 34.41 | 34.26 41.6 42.1 575 .572 | 22.43 | 22.97 39.0 40.1 
CHEMICAL re caste ereerarmelerersieialars se rorsiereiere 1.094 | 1.090 | 52.51 | 50.36 48.0 46.2 694 .685 | 30.12 | 28.02 43.4 40.9 
Rayon and allied products..........| 1.001 .985 | 43.04 | 41.67 43.0 42.3 664 .660 | 25.76 | 25.08 38.8 38.0 
GCotton=—Northiohvader «+ ae tai steels cele .813 .811 | 37.14 | $37.50 45.7 46.2 .669 .662 | 27.41 | 27.16 41.0 41.0 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.197 | 1.192 | 57.59 | 57.18 48.1 48.0 794 .787 | 34.89 | 34.58 44.0 43.9 
Furniturest ete ce ten ance cee tects cioam 1.015 .997 | 50.99 | 49.04 50.2 49.2 .739 .720 | 31.48 | 32.16 42.6 44.7 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.053 | 1.046 | 45.30 | 44.74 43.0 42.8 648 .639 | 25.93 | 25.56 40.0 40.0 
Tron and ‘steely. 4 6... tot swlolelos era tte se 1.134 | 1.112 | 47.49 | 47.22 | 41.9] 42.5 Sean Per EE abe See ous 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .888 | .874 | 38.23 | 38.24] 43.1] 43.7 697 | .685 | 27.71 | 27.69 | 39.7 | 40.4 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 1.072 | 1.044 | 49.38 | 47.23 | 46.1] 45.3 ae 2p ARS 1 Be it pea 
Meat packing weer. e sce s -inerseitya: . 936 .910 | 42.31 | 38.59 45.2 42.4 676 667 | 27.67 | 25.74 40.9 38.6 
Pamtiand varnish: oec.sc6,cs. sic cesses . 966 .943 | 47.14 | 43.00 48.8 45.6 730 716 | 30.59 | 28.93 41.9 40.4 
Paper’and Ppulpsec ...« ss7fea mista sete ere 901 .890 | 43.27 | 42.18 48.0 47.4 637 627 | 26.28 | 26.05 41.2 41.5 
Paper prodncts.)niic anh ici aos locke ete vets . 922 .922 | 42.76 | 42.83 | 46.4] 46.4 622 614 | 25.88 | 25.34] 41.6] 41.3 
Printing—book and job................ 1.090 | 1.071 | 49.32 | 47.98 45.2 44.8 597 587 | 24.76 | 24.47 41.5 41.7 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.165 | 1.136 | 45.65 | 44.50 39.2 39.2 646 634 | 24.75 | 24.05 38.3 37.9 
Rubberics 5 <cstere nce eiometeits ce ome ae 1.266 | 1.2497) 60.64 | 59.317] 47.9 47.5 803 790r| 33.52 | 32.81r] 41.7 41.5 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.333 | 1.3157} 63.35 | 61.33r) 47.5 46.7 893 875r| 37.06 | 36.20r| 41.5 41.3 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.150 | 1.1407} 55.89 | 55.787} 48.6 48.9 728 721r| 30.53 | 30.02r] 41.9 41.6 
Silk and Tayone ccs cette ect teile s .802 .817 | 33.89 | 35.28 42.2 43.1 . 593 589 | 23.83 | 22.57 40.2 38.3 
WG ee tircreitete tia, a weiciawrey sci hace « 942 .942 | 42.07 | 42.10 44.7 44.7 .760 758 | 30.49 | 30.74 40.1 40.6 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .915 .920 | 40.36 | 40.55 44.1 44.1 .768 .765 | 30.73 | 30.77 40.0 40.2 
2. Other woolen products!........... 977 .973 | 44.47 | 44.30 45.5} 45.5 . 743 .743 | 30.01 | 30.68 40.4 41.3 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.149 | 1.139 | 56.10 | 55.38 | 48.8] 48.6 826 .812 | 36.82 | 35.89 | 44.6 | 44.2 
ie Panties Ae asics del ichan: 1.069 | 1.062 | 50.47 | 50.34] 47.2| 47.4] .799| .782 | 33.34] 32.29] 41.7] 41.3 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.185 | 22198 |-58.71 | 58.05 |'-51.7 | 5.4 785 .776 | 36.18 | 35.24} 46.1] 45.4 
8. Heavy equipment’. .............. 1.176 | 1.169 | 56.14 | 55.64 | 47.7] 47.6] .811] .802 | 35.93 | 35.06 | 43.5] 43.7 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.126 | 1.110 | 55.08 | 54.81 | 48.9] 48.9 798 | .786 | 34.84 | 34.40 | 43.7 | 43.8 
5. Other products..............00005 1.163 | 1.149 | 56.78 | 55.66 | 48.8] 48.4] 1858] .840 | $8.31 | $7.07] 44.6| 44.2 
PETINDUATRIMS Narn. erp diccci ea ate.ciod © $1.096 |$1.0827r/$51.02 |$49.89r]. 46.4 46.0 | $.696 | $.6887r/$28.75 |$28.35r] 41.1 41.1 
Comentiare an rre picts ative $.846 | $.832 [$34.45 /$31.61 |] 40.7] 38.0 
Petroleum refining: 2%. st.¢. sae s eee et 1.228 | 1.295 | 52.97 | 62.18 | 43.1] 42.6 
2d INDUSTRIES, t- Be,ctie + ote die tie oo. 8 le olalee $1.096 |$1.0827/$50.91 |$49.77r] 46.3 45.9 
Aircraft. . pete a. gob iafale avala. Riders t etarehee 6 $1.137 |$1.1147]$53.20 |$51.81r] 46.8 46.5 | $.904 | $.8897r/$39.12 |$38.61r} 43.3 43.4 
SHIPOUNGING .a'sa'e estas ¢ teva aa ose erdiia es 1.267 | 1.240 | 59.13 | 60.28 | 46.7] 48.6] .990! .961 | 44.31 | 44.18 | 44.7| 46.0 


See footnotes on page 319 


Hours a week advanced 0.7% in May to average 
45.2, 5.9% more than in May, 1942. Since 1929 they 
have declined 6.4%, or 3.1 hours. 


“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings ad- 
justed for changes in the cost of living, rose 1.7% in 
May and were 10.1% higher than in May, 1942, and 
54.87% above the 1929 average. 


Employment declined 0.1% in May but was 11.8% 
above the level of May, 1942, and 46.0% more than 
in 1929. 


Man hours increased 0.5% in May and were 17.9% 
higher than in May, 1942, and 36.7% greater than in 
1929. 


Payrolls at 254.4 (1923=100) showed increases of 


1.8% since April, 31.0% since May, 1942, and 134.7% 
since 1929. 

Manufacturing workers in May received the high- 
est hourly earnings recorded since this series was be- 
gun. They worked more hours in a week than in any 
previous month since April, 1930. Despite higher 
living costs, their real weekly earnings reached a new 
peak level. Employment was again slightly under the 
March peak, but was still higher than at any time 
before February of this year. 

Manufacturing plants were operated the greatest 
number of man hours and disbursed the largest pay- 
rolls for any month since these surveys were initiated. 


Evizaseta P, ALLIson 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, MAY, 1943 


Nots: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


a ee de 


UNSKILLED SKILLED anp Semi-SkILLED 
Average Earnings Average Earnings 
InpustRY Average Hours Average Houra 
ber Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
= mn May April May April May April May April May April May April 
eens implementiy if). eee) $.900 | $.892 |$42.59 1842.76 47.3 47.9 |$1.185 |$1.140 |$53.72 |$53.41 47.3 46.9 
TEOU ONG oie eral datn ws Mein eae caee «ata. 1.115 | 1.115r} 50.07 | 51.097} 44.9 45.8 | 1.393 | 1.3717] 67.00 | 63.507} 48.1 46.3 
Boot and SHhOGaincon cede, chitis Aitays 456 .453 | 18.83 | 19.52 41.3 43.1 841 .826 | 34.96 | 34.77 41.6 42.1 
Chemical. ...... SPAR AYE op SNe Wie nas 0.5 ats 913 .913 | 42.91 | 41.18 47.0 45.1 | 1.150 | 1.143 | 55.43 | 53.04 48.2 46.4 
Rayon and allied products........... 738 .733 | 30.33 | 29.98 | 41.1] 40.9 | 1.028 | 1.012 | 44.31 | 42.81 | 48.1] 42.3 
Cotton—North See ats High « sama geen ai 6 . 726 .724 | 32.58 | 82.62 44.8 45.1 . 852 .851 | 39.25 | 39.77 46.1 46.8 
Electrical manuracturing..............<| 876 .872 | 40.81 | 40.76 46.6 46.7 | 1.234 | 1.228 | 59.57 | 59.13 48.3 48,1 
Furniture? MoM LORMERENGI Do ee wk eet .783 .776 | 37.66 | 36.96 48.1 47.6 | 1.056 | 1.036 | 53.45 | 51.24 50.6 49.5 
Hosiery and knit BOOS eGR Ae. es .661 .660 | 30.08 | 30.04 45.5 45.5 | 1.090 | 1.082 | 46.63 | 46.03 42.8 42.5 
Tron and steel* Pete ee Aig eS ore .872 .855 | 35.389 | 34.55 40.6 40.4 | 1.186 | 1.162 | 50.01 | 49.84 42.2 42.9 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... . 649 .659 | 26.68 | 27.59 41.1 41.9 .949 .930 | 41.37 | 41.14 43.6 44.2 
Lumber and millwork seen. Ssh oe. os . 792 .776 | 35.20 | 33.74 44.4 43.5 | 1.145 | 1.117 | 58.80 | 61.11 46.5 45.8 
Meat packing. nies ni ouare pedis s+ ¥Slale So © .776 .775 | 34.60 | 32.10 44.6 41.4 | 1.016 .982 | 46.23 | 42.17 45.5 42.9 
PeInianduyarnishees. «oo et ee oes .808 .787 | 36.44 | 34.00 45.1 43.2 | 1.035 | 1.016 | 52.79 | 47.75 51.0 47.0 
Paperand palpee RG Be Oe. TA, 761 .754 | 35.16 | 34.47 46.2 45.7 . 962 .951 | 47.06 | 45.79 48.9 48.1 
Paper PLOGUCEHEN, carpe tek. wemet. 137 .736. | 32.62 | 33.28 44.2 45.3 . 986 .991 | 46.49 | 46.44 47.2 46.9 
Printing—book IG TOD Reo ne ck Gears: .676 .655 | 30.07 | 29.13 44.5 44.4 | 1.262 | 1.242 | 57.48 | 55.87 45.6 45.0 
Printing—news and WHR DARINED Veeck ee . 740 Stlo | 2ee2o 1 26.44 36.8 37.1 | 1.274 | 1.247 | 50.76 | 49.60 39.9 39.8 
Hubveresase: POR CAGE ; sees. 944 .915 | 44.27 | 42.36 46.9 46.3 | 1.274 | 1.2587) 61.08 | 59.78r| 47.9 47.5 
1 Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.022 | 1.000 | 48.44 | 46,80 A474 46.8 | 1.342 | 1.323r] 63.78 | 61.73r| 47.5 46.6 
2. Other rubber products............ . 726 -118 | 33.00" | 82.87 45 4 45.1 | 1.160 | 1.1507} 56.43 | 56.407} 48.7 49.0 
WVGOlMR ate teen toate. DRA. . 763 .763 | 33.42 | 32.93 43.8 43.2 | 1.028 | 1.029 | 46.41 | 46.75 45.1 45.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ sta 2779 1°33.59 | 33.00 43.2 42.3 | 1.005 | 1.011 | 44.94 | 45.79 44.7 45.3 
2. Other woolen products!........... .730 (024 | 89,00 | S207 45 .2 45.3 | 1.053 | 1.048 | 48.02 | 47.80 45.6 45.6 
Foundries and machine shops........... . 932 .930 | 44.78 | 44.76 48.0 48.1 | 1.186 | 1.175 | 58.09 | 57.29 49.0 48.7 
PARE OUMUICEE omer C ESE bis e025 cide «4 .870 .864 | 40.51 | 40.02 46.6 46.3 | 1.151 | 1.146 | 54.62 | 54.84 47.5 47.9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... .973 .984 | 49.51 | 50.09 50.9 50.9 | 1.161 | 1.152 | 60.19 | 59.34 51.9 51.5 
SePHeaVYECQUIDINCNE .. oan yc0ccecmice . 936 .930 | 44.08 | 43.96 47.1 47 3.) 1.218 | 1.208) || 58.02 || 57554 47.8 47.7 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .899 .892 | 43.88 | 43.76 48.8 49.1 | 1.162 | 1.145 | 56.86 | 56.01 48.9 48.9 
Pe LEE DLOUTCES LN a enn bis, open hun = .959 .956 | 46.14 | 46.31 48.1 48.4 | 1.192 | 1.177 | 58.34 | 57.03 48.9 48.4 
PASINDUBDRIES OTOL. uch  deeisicle ou $.852 | $.845 |$38.73 |$38.16r] 45.3 45.0 |$1.156 |$1.1417/$54.14 |$52.897r] 46.7 46.3 
(lement erage ace Ore oe oo eee eee $.736 | $.724 |$30.20 |$26.85 41.0 37.1 | $.862 | $.848 |$35.06 |$32.34 40.7 38.1 
Betrolenim-reinin gs. -<i5.c20e<cne +++ > 930 916 | 38.80 | 38.55 | 41.7 | 42.1 | 1.261 | 1.261 | 54.61 | 53.81 | 43.3] 42.7 
Che INDO TRIOS ia otek 5 bie kw wunerahe-s3 $.852 | $.8447r/$38.66 |$38.07 45.3 | 44.9 |$1.156 |$1.1417/$53.99 |$52.74r| 46.6 46.2 
PRITCP ROM iia acc vai ccc Belpalal sere Tohely« $1.011 | $.9907r)/$44.96 |844.07r] 44.5 | 44.5 1$1.143 |$1.1217r}$53.64 |852.24r| 46.9 46.6 
POETIC GEIR Getic ceo Biy cle oteral aisles die as ils ore' . 980 .954 | 44.47 | 45.13 45.4 | 47.3 | 1.323 | 1.298 | 62.09 | 63.43 46.9 48.9 
NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and Principally rugs. 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as sSilk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for un- 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the skilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in 6Beginning with February, 1943, earnings and hours data for female 
use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which wage earners were also presented. Figures for “‘all wage earners” and 
they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into “all male wage earners” previously published are comparable to fig- 
account in a study of this character. ures for “‘all male wage earners’’ currently shown. 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- alndexes of “real”? earnings are based upon THe CONFERENCE 
ciation and Tus CoNFERENCE Boarp; revised data since January, Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar 
1941, available upon request. budgets. 
2Tncludes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. pPreliminary. 
3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute rRevised. 


and Tue ConreRENCE Boarp. n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, June 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for wage earn- 
ers’ families in the United States advanced 0.1% 

in June, 1943. Food prices, which have recently led 
the advances, rose only 0.1%. Items of the sundries 
group increased 0.4% over the month, and clothing 


Cost or Livine In THE UNITED STATES 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 
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costs rose 0.1%. A decline of 0.3% occurring in the 
fuel and light group reflected a reduction in the retail 
price of coal, while housing costs remained at the 
same level for the ninth consecutive month. 

Tur CONFERENCE Boarp’s index of the cost of liv- 


ing (1923—100) now stands at 104.3, or 7.1% above 
that of a year ago, and 21.3% more than in January, 
1941, the base month for the Little Steel formula. 
Since June, 1942, food prices have shown the greatest 
rise of 16.5%. The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
was 95.9¢ in June, 1943, 96.0¢ in May, 1943, and 
102.7¢ a year ago. 

In twenty-three of the sixty-five industrial cities 
for which indexes on a wartime basis are available, 
the cost of living rose over the month. The largest 
rise of 1.8% occurred in Baltimore, but there were 
also increases of 1.0% or more in the following: Lan- 
sing, 1.3%; New York, 1.3%; Lewistown, 1.2%; Syra- 
cuse, 1.2%; Newark, 1.1%; Richmond, 1.1%; Cin- 
cinnati, 1.0%. In six cities—Birmingham, Bridgeport, 
Cleveland, Louisville, New Orleans, Pittsburgh—no 
change took place, while in thirty-six other cities de- 
clines were recorded. Since June, 1942, living costs 
have advanced in all cities for which figures are avail- 
able. These advances ranged from 4.4% in Houston 
to 9.6% in Baltimore. The yearly increase was 8.8% 
in Newark and Sacramento; 8.6% in New York; 8.5% 
in San Francisco; 8.4% in Los Angeles; and 8.1% in 
Memphis. 

Revised indexes for Evansville, Indiana, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, and Trenton, New Jersey, are incor- 
porated in this issue; data for earlier months are 
available upon request. 


Heten S. Hm 
Division of Labor Statistics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON A WARTIME BUDGET, JUNE, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Item 
June, 1943 

Food) ane aac nteb ies eee eelay, DEE Eee abe 115.9 
Hristo ayn re te ie sco Mekal wide oahy ily les Re 90.8 
KAOLIN te rat octy seer reatttS /sik- iii ahenall Enevaiae adh dena. 88.6 

MECN BAe Ne Ae cies af oiia es Fue eee ee iG 98.3 

AGEN Rena ets stra: TRO en ee Okan coaees aed e 78.9 
Hurel and light* 77 siamo tettehe,. aaa c.craavev. caecum 92.3 

Bleciriguy see tok ric. Caner tees oo, <he ah vote ae 67.3 

GORA hy Rinsis Ge Mite 04a als Vek ¥ dire Cen eae 94.9 
SUNGEIES eracut ern siete iia Ao aE acs oi en Pern ee 107.1 
Weighted average of all items......................, 104.3 
Burehasing value of dollars... saunas os coe ee 95.9 


Percentage Changes 


May, 19: 
May, 1943 June, 1942 le Sey tty 
June, 1943 June, 1943 
115.8 99.5 +0.1 +16.5 
90.8 91.0 0 0.2 
88.5 88.1 +0.1 +0.6 
98.2 97.8 +0.1 +0.5 
78.7 78.3 +0.3 +0.8 
92.6 90.2 -0.8 +2.3 
67.3 67.6 1) 0.4 
94.9 94.7 +0.2 
106.7 104.3 +0.4 +2.7 
104.2 97.4 +0.1 +7.1 
96.0 102.7 (ed -6.6 


1Based on Tae Conrerence Boarp’s indexes of food prices, June 15, 1942, May 15, 1943, and June 15, 1943. 


Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 
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eee 
COST OF LIVING IN 62 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


OO 


Index Numbers Percenta; 
= Jans 19882100 Ha peree Jane 19892 100 Cate 
May 1948 | June 1042 Cirr May 1943 | June 1942 
oO 
Sear isia Pre ba June 1943 | May 1943 | June 1942 Funes ig iene rer 
aa Akron Chattanooga 
ie - BS AREA Ves ona tee 155.0 =1.5 1OcS || Pood. ae eee ee 156.5 156.8 131.6 —-0.2 | +18.9 
cl thi Ritootter derail LIS 0 E22! | Housing. caso. sete. 103.1 103.1 103.7 0 0.6 
mo ing: 2 . ated 121.4 0 +0.5 | Clothing..... Paes arc 118.2 118.2 17S 0 +0.3 
ute = Sea ay 112.4 =0%1 +2.8 | Fuel and light....4.] 90.7 90.9 87.4 =O: 28) eons 
E Sn urnishings. .... 118.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 121.5 | 121.5 | 121.5 0 0 
Hindriesieys . Male acne ieic 115.2 Sundriés; 4:4 e ee 107.6 | 107.5 | 106.4 +0.1 apc! 


+5.0] +6.8 
ree #0168:| 6 45.4 


Food. Miatatovevattalteys nc: apis 150.6 149.9 Hood sé Buccs. cares 143.9 143.5 ; +0.3 | +15.6 
a rr 99.2 | 99.2 Housing............ 105.5 | 105.5 0 40.1 
Glothiiig!. 2. dei. .c.%. 122.3] 123.2 Clothing, .. 0. ..52%. 122.6 | 122.5 +0.1} -0.1 
Fuel and a a oe 110.6 | 110.7 Fuel and light....... 100.1 | 100.4 ; —).3 +0.3 
Housefurnishings. .... AW gon Uh pate Wy ga Housefurnishings....}| 124.7] 124.7 ; 0 -0.3 
Sineries a keen ohes UN Gi Bg 216 Ww berg Sundries) 4.364... 2-6. 105.8 105.9 ; =U! +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 122.8 122.6 : : : Weighted Total....| 120.1 120.0 ; +0.1 +6.2 
i ————————————_—_—————————_———————————— eeouoaauQququ eS SSsS—S—S—“—S——<—$_0(—(<—0—06@<_—@—®$™$™$™®$®$=$—@=—@—@—_—_ —eeeesss Sow 
Baltimore Cincinnati 
Food. Bch ates ck ot s 161.5 160.8 +0.4 Rood’, 2% Stn. seks 147.6 144.2 130.0 +2.4] 413.5 
Housing ek eeu oes 103.2 103 .2 0 Housing: «5.6 eee 100.9 100.9 101.5 0 -0.6 
Clothing............. 120.3 | 120.3 0 Clothing$s:25, dite 128.1] 128.1] 123.8 0 | +8.5 
Fuel and light........ 105.0 | 105.0 0 Fuel and light....... 103.5} 103.6] 103.5]) -0.1 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 130.6 | 130.6 0 Housefurnishings....| 124.1] 124.1] 123.9 0 +0.2 
So eee 118.5 110.3 +7.4 Sundries:.3.7...55... 108.2 107.9 106.3 +0.3 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 130.5 128.2 | +1.8 Weighted Total....| 123.1 121.9 116.2 +1.0 +5.9 
Birmingham Cleveland 
Rodd. as Si devss ls 154.7 154.7 0 Hood sate. mite. sek 145.7 145.6 é +0.1 | 413.6 
Housings,0ee. << 5 22. 105.7 | 105.7 0 Housings. sere 109.7 | 109.7 : 0 -0.9 
Clothing ® oS. 2.6 2 123.6 124.2 -0.5 Clothing3).tan +n. 126.9 126.9 é 0 +0.1 
Fuel and light........ 100.5 99.5 +1.0 Fuel and light....... 102.4) 102.5 : -0.1] +0.8 
Housefurnishings. .... LZ 5S He117-8 0 Housefurnishings....| 118.2 | 118.2 : 0 0 
Sundries). 2. 93:. =.) - DIO elLiocy 0 “1.4 | Sundries.; s: ss 5.o0%.- 114.5} 114.4 : +0.1 +4.7 
Weighted Total..... 123.6 123.6 0 Weighted Total....} 123.8 123.8 F 0 +5. Le 
Boston Dallas 
Pea) 6.55058. 145.7 | 145.2 £0:91| HI6eO | Bodie 86 bh. cbs 148.1 | -150.2| 129.3] -1.4] 414.5 
Housings .0 oc een 103.6 | 103.6 0 Ol? | PHOUSIN gc he creisercte: 105.6 | 105.6 | 104.2 0 +1.3 
Clothtiig 68.4 ..04 4~ 124.8] 125.1 -0.2| -0.2] Clothing............ 122.6] 122.6] 192.5 0 | 0st 
Fuel and light........ 120.7, |" 120.8 -Om +5.7 | Fuel and light....... 93.3 93.3 93.3 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.5 | 192.5 0 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....] -127.9 | 127.9 | 127.9 0 0 
Sundries. aos. te LEER 111.8 aes! +2.2 | Sundries............ 111.6 110.4 108.9 +1.1 +2.5 
Weighted Total..... 124.7 124.5 +0.2 +7.4 Weighted Total....| 122.0 122.3 115.5 BOT +5. 6 
fa UNIS teh Seiten ie eal enti 
Bridgeport Dayton 
Foodies 3.0.00. 4 3. 147.6 | 147.3 Foods: ait ty, 28 ae 149.3] 158.5] 190.0|| -2.7| +14.8 
Housing quctts voee we 106.5 | 106.5 Housing............ 105.1 | 105.1] 113.5 0 -7.4 
Clothing 3.2.33. sn tee 124.2 | 124.5 Clothing............ 1@1e7 12125: eet +0.2 Oe 
Fuel and light........ 115-6 |e 115.7 Fuel and light....... 103.7 | 108.9 | 102.2 0.2 +1. 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4] 126.4 Housefurnishings....} 127.5 | 127.5 | 127.4 0 oh 1 
Sundries............. 115.2] 115.2 Sundries ).ah sss 109.3 | 107.2] 106.3 ]/ +2.0] +2.8 
ie ote 5 a) Weighted Total....} 123.1 123.9 117.5 -0.6 +4.8 
eee ne 
Denver 
Q - 16.0 
on be aie ee ere a 0 0 5 BG8 1 ROO severe atciars tera ss 149.8 152.3 129.1 UG) Se 
Housing 9. a. 2 Er nil 15 .2 | Housing............ 105.6 | 105.6} 104.0 0 +1 # 
Clothing ear feceen os 11822 7) 11870) 118.7 —0.4 | Clothing............ 121.2 |]. 121.6 | 121.7 0.3 me 
Fuel and light........ 106.0 | 106.2} 102.8 +3.1 | Fuel and light....... 97.5 97.6 96.5 0.1 ny 
Housefurnishings. .... 126GRL 1261) 0) 123.8 +1.9 | Housefurnishings....}| 122.6 | 122.4 | 122.4 +0.2 ae 
Sundries Sone. estate. 109.4 109.2 106.6 +2.6 | Sundries............ 111.2 110.1 108.4 +1.0 +2. 
Weighted Total..... 125.3 125.6 a Ie Geire +6.5 Weighted Total....} 123.0 123.6 115.2 -0.6 +6.8 
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COST OF LIVING IN 62 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tar ConrerENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Sil! Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Cur May 1948 | June 1942 Cirr y 1943 | June 1942 


June 1943 | May 1943 | June 1942 to to June 1943 | May 1943 | June 1942 to to 
“4 June 1943 | June 1943 June 1943 June 1943 


— | | | 
— | | | |__| | ee 


Des Moines Houston 
Food et qo tomes c eae 150.6 155.5 132.9 =8 2-1 E133 | Boods: f.20eca. spe 142.6 142.7 126.9 0.1 | +12.4 
Housing #0463. «6-2 105.3 105.3 105.5 0 0.2 Housing Sid Soci ove:s anetere 105.7 105.7 105.7 0 0 
Glothing$ 330... cme. 126.3 126.1 125.6 +0.2 +0.6 | Clothing. vette eeeeee 124.2 124.2 124.8 0 -0.5 
Fuel and light........ 110.1 110.1 108.5 0 +1.5 | Fuel and light sree Nee 90.2 90.2 90.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 193.8} 128.8} 124.1 0 —0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 114.7} 114.7] 115.3 0 -0.5 
Sundries. S.ceeceses Va Re 110.9 109.4 +0.2 +156 | Sundries sis cciasoe. ri 109.3 109.2 108.0 Weiauctals Sth 
+5.0| Weighted Total....) 119.2] 119.8] 114.2] -0.1] +4.4 
SSS Eee 
Huntington, W. Va. 
6 8 8 Boods,. Sete. dees 153.2 152.9 181.2 +0.2 |] +16.8 
0 AW 5 Housitige, 2. ceca: 5) ay VL ng yg 0 0 
6 a) 6 Clothing. .-2....+-*.- 118.4 118.3 Lisa +0.1 0.3 
Fuel and light........ 118.5 | 118.9] 108.8 -0.4 Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 133.1] 188.1 | 7182.9 0 Housefurnishings....} 125.2 | 123.9 | 122.7 +1.0 +2.0 
Sundries‘é is 0s..\0'..¢,.-- 103.7 |108.6 | 101.8 +0.1 Sutidries:) ives nase 110.9 | 110.9] 110.5 0 +0.4 
Weighted Total..... 120.0 | 121.8 | 114.1 -1.1 Weighted Total....] 125.6 . +0.2 +6.3 
oOo 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Kood.ecck ae rete eee 147.4 148.1 130.4 0.5 10 | Foods Juv oues eae es 150.6 -0.3 | +11.9 
Housmg.< .tiaacnet 100.1 | 100.1] 100.5 0 v4 | Housing... 22600 sees 107.9 0 =—126 
Clothing}. Fg. a0 125.0 124.5 123.9 +0.4 +0.9 | Clothing............ 120.3 +0.3 +0.8 
Fuel and light........ 105.3 | 105.4 98.7 =O +6.7 | Fuel and light....... 108.2 +1.9 +5.3 
Housefurnishings..... 129.7 12927 1128.3 0 +1.1 | Housefurnishings....} 124.7 0 +0.2 
Sutdries eases cece. 110.6 | 110.7} 108.7 =O -pke7. || Sundriesatenes.. saat 112.3 +0.3 +1.4 
Weighted Total... 123.0| 123.2| 1160 ~02| 46.0 Weighted Total....| 124.5] 124.3] 118.8 |} 40.2] 44.8 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Food. Bin eks io ate elieintarat tts 159.1 158.7 140.4 +0730 13.33: 0 Foodsee venesc on ar 139.4 141.1 123.9 -1.2 | +12.5 
Honing @icir ses o4 aie 109.9 | 109.9} 109.9 0 09 | Housings:9.......+- 105.2 | 105.2] 105.2 0 0 
Clothing. ote eee eeees 134.1 133.7 132.4 +0.3 “PIES. Clothing: %. to 3204s 121.5 121 7 121.2 —0.2 +0.2 
Fuel and light........ 109.7 | 109.7 | 107.1 0 +2.4 | Fuel and light....... 108.8 | 108.8} 106.6 0 +2.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.8 |] 129.8] 129.8 0 0° | Housefurnishings....| 120.9 | 120.9 | 120.7 0 +0.2 
Sundries............. 118.7 | 118.7 | 115.7 0 +2.6 | Sundries............ 113.7] 113.5] 110.3] +0.2@| 48.1 
Weighted Total..... 131.3 131.1 123.7 +0.2 +6.1 Weighted Total....} 120.6 121.2 114.6 0.5 +5.2 
————————SSSSSS=SSSSe_e=es=mwywuoe_eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Fall River Lansing 
Hoods cake tte + cares 149.2 151.4 130.9 =I .5:.|) -BI4AS@: | Woods. 3. fa. ce es 172.0 167.1 145.6 +2.9 | +18.1 
Housing yt scan cers 104.3 104.3 104.3 0 0 Housing: 29.4. ..0% 6% 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothing. sec e ee eewees 118.8 118.8 119.8 0 =0.8 | Clothing Wop y.c0e ote 123.5 123.8 123.3 0.2 +0.2 
Fuel and light Se a 115.5 115.6 107.3 =O. +7.6 | Fuel and light....... 101.6 101.6 98.7 0 +2.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 114.8 | 114.8] 114.8 0 0 | Housefurnishings....) 1380.3 | 129.6] 129.8 +0.5 +0.4 
Sundriess. faeces on: 116.1 116.1 115.1 0 +0.9 | Sundries............ LiT9 LY 114.8 +0.2 42.7 
sees J J : 4 Weighted Total....} 129.5 127.9 120.5 +1.3 +7.5 
OSS. EO 
Los Angeles 
ae eHN Or arane i sue Os : é ‘ P ; Foods» iv By Pvieon sce 153.5 | 158.2 129.3 +0.2 | +18.7 
hse eorase te ttre ‘ ; : : Housing. ..........«]) 104.6 104.6 | 104.6 0 0 
ead eneseeeces ; : : ; ‘ Clothing. . eRcs taal 118.5 118.5 116.5 0 41.7 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... ; 5 .9 | Housefurnishings....} 123.8 | 123.8 | 123.7 0 +0.1 
Sandries.farevee <i 8 | , vi | Sundmes 9, 7.0ce er. 110.1 | 110.0] 104.1 +0.1 +5.8 
iat ; .0 | : ; : Weighted Total....| 123.2 193.1 118.7 +0.1 +8. 
Louisville te 
bagels ees cewesus j 8 130.9 1.5) P1806. | Foods: caoseteanrteaes 150.4 150.3 131.1 +0.1 14.7 
Housing ssi Pies (4 Jb 106.5 | 106.5] 106.6 0 OGL [| PLOUsINGE. . ie. ..0 aces 103.9} 103.9 | 104.9 0 eu 
Clothing i &.Srrvistr 122.8] 122.5] 120.8]/ -0.2| +1.2]| Clothing............ 119.4] 119.6] 121.1] -0.@| =1.4 
Fuel and light........ 108.8 | 109.0] 106.7 Ore +2.0 | Fuel and light....... 110.3} 110.4] 108.0 -0.1 +2.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 182.47 peels2..7 | 1131.4 0 +1.0 | Housefurnishings....) 127.7] 127.7 | 197.5 0 +0.2 
Stindtiesiic tart fe aves. 116.0} 116.0] 113.4 0 +-%.3 | Sundries... .7......%. 107.8 | 107.8 | 107.0 0 +0.7 
Weighted Total..... 127.3 128.4 118.5 —-0.9 +7.4 Weighted Total....} 124.2 124.2 117.5 0 +5.7 


1Comparable data for April, 1943, were: food, 161.0; housing, 109.9; clothing, 133.7; fuel and light, 109.7; housefurnishings, 129.8; sundries, 118.6; and weighted total, 181.9. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 62 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Source: Tur Conrerencr Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Number: P t 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes” Jane 1080 2100 gooey 
“at May 1943 | June 1942 
June 1948 | May 1948 | June 1942 to to June 1943 | May 1943 | June 1942 
June 1943 } June 1948 
Lynn ————— |_| —~—]qX 
BOONTS TUN Sens Shek: 147.9 | 147.7} 126.6 ])/ +0.1 | 416.8 | Food.............-. 
Hoasing:. . i553 .<3%. 104.5] 104.5] 104.1] O | 40.4] Housing............ 
Lo ee eee 123.2) )R128 2 088.7 | 0. li Oat Clothing, & tes. sck, 
Fuel and light........ 116.0 | 116.1] 112.3 || -0.1 | +8.3 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings......] 125.6 
pundries:i <4... 02.7. AVEO SATE e001 0” leet: | Simdties: a. 5 08. 
Weighted Total....} 125.2 
Macon 
Goda: 2 AE ahh. oe. 152.5 aod | Hooda .4. Mateos < abs +2.3 | +22.1 
Plonamng=t 155%... aut: 115.9 aie ||| Hoisings cat; a. acent 0 0 
Khothingus othe. . 2. ee 117.3 +029) | Clothing: 5.dii.ok. Pe +0.2 -0.8 
Fuel and light........ 100.5 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... -0.2| +3.3 
Housefurnishings..... 129.1 —0.2 | Housefurnishings. ... 0 +0.2 
pumdries; + den. + oc 115.4 +7.3 | Sundries............ +0.5 +1.7 
Weighted Total....| 126.8 : , +7.3 48.8 
——_—_—_—X____———_—=_===—=[======——=S=_==———a==—_—_=_=_—_—_— 
Manchester, N. H. 
Foodstn. » # ok a8 scat Bs 154.0 0.4.) i606) Rood: «ts 8hene cack: 0.3} +13.4 
TOUS Oe vols s cicls Oe 102.9 0 =O) | Housingissnacs ast. 0 0.3 
Clothmg-2-8:4...<..4- IDeA 0 +O || Clothing. 2 4565 .< es +0.2 -0.3 
Fuel and light........ 109.6 —0.2 +8.9 | Fuel and light....... Ol +5.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.2 +1.1 +1.1 | Housefurnishings. ... A 
Sundries. ce ees. oS 107.0 0 1:2 | Sundries... &... 2.0. 9 
Weighted Total..... 126.0 +0.1] +7.4 3 
Meadville, Pa. 
PRs dec Ot. 0.4 | 412.9 | Food.............. 2 2 7 0 
Howmyg.s:4......2- 0 0 ings Phe cht 6 6 8 0 
Glothing £00 si5<%72.2. : . 0.5 +0.3' |, Clothing. ..........5. 0 .0 a 0 +1.6 
Fuel and light........ : : 0 +4.1 | Fuel and light....... 103.2 | 108.2} 103.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... : : +1.2 +4.5 | Housefurnishings....) 128.3 | 128.3 | 128.0 0 +0.2 
Sundries.) 26 -22-%, : ; 0 Us | OUNATIESS. Abesco sees 106.1] 106.1} 103.9 0 +2.1 
Weighted Total —0.2 +6.8 Weighted Total....| 126.6 126.6 119.1 0 +6.3 
Memphis New York 
Boodiok, some aes. < aS. : —[3: |) +2155 |) Foods ag.ce.obie.s shins 151.7 147.3 127.2 +3.0 | +19.3 
Honan ghd Bi ds. 0 | +0.2] Housing............ 100.8 | 100.8] 100.7 0. .useond 
Clothing............. ‘0 || +0.2 0 | Clothing............ 114.2] 113.8| 113.2]) +0.4| +0.9 
Fuel and light........ : -0.2 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... T1023 jee Ue I ee Gag 0.3 | 43.8 
Housefurnishings..... ‘ ‘ +0.9 +0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 127.7 | 127.7] 128.8 0 -0.9 
Sanadries.. 222-5205. 6: 5 B +0.1 2:6) |. Sundries). 9.6... 107.3 107.3 104.7 0 +2.5 
Weighted Total +8.1 Weighted Total....] 123.4 121.8 113.6 +1.3 +8.6 
————————————————————————————————OOOReaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeeeeeeSSsSsSsSSasa=c=eSaS$SSoSo8aSs—<$—“ae—=——“0G>*“$®Q@>“—00— OOo 
ng bari F at ie 156.0 156.2 133.7 Only} a1 67 
Rhos eae tes es 149.0 153.1 129.1 -2.7} 415.4 (0,0 BID aac ita ; : ‘ : : 
pep be Me AH 103.3] 103.3] 103.4 0 <6, 48 |, Housing! 35... ©. 131.5 | 131.5] 181.5 0 0 
Clothing.: kate. 4-5. 127.7| 128.1] 122.3]/ -0.3| +4.4 | Clothing............ 124.3] 124.4] 122.0] -o.1] +1.9 
Fuel and lights... «ae. 107.6 | 107.6} 104.0 0 +3.5 | Fuel and light....... 78.0 78.0r} 84.9 0 -8.1 
Housefurnishings 195.5 |) 125.3 |) 195.1 +0.2 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....} 119.4} 119.3} 119.5 +0.1 -0.1 
Sarid ei a. Ved1<.6 bodie.& (0109.4) - 40.1. |vort2.0)| Sundries. .......5. 103.0] 103.0] 100.9 o | +2.1 
Weighted Total. 32x. 123.9 £25:.2 115.9 -1.0 +6.9 Weighted Total....| 127.1 127.2r| 119.2 =Oru +6.6 
‘ i Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Poodle. 4 ae enc-le 148.8 151.4 iareirs -1.7} +16.5 Food. ae MOAT OS wictscets 152.4 152.9 134.4 -0.3 | +13.4 
Housing bidksocs 4.8. 103.7 | 103.7] 103.4 0 | +0.3| Housing............ 100.6 | 100.6| 100.6 0 0 
Clothing 1.5 die.< 1.4. 125.3} 195.0| 193.7] +0.2| -+1.8| Clothing............ 120.2) 120.8] 120.7] -0.1| 0.4 
Fuel and light ""} 102.6 | 102.67] 100.0 0 | +2.6] Fuel and light....... 105.1| 104.8] 103.3]) +0. +1. 
a Bos 29,2 122.1 -0.1 0 Housefurnishings....| 131.2 USO) [tose +0.4 -0.8 
H f hings 122.4 | 122. 
Soadries rige i 112.7 | 112.7] 110.6 0 +1,.9 | Sundries............ 111.9! 111.9] 110.5 0 413 
MINGLICS.2 oe veers solos : 2. : | : 
Weighted Total.ace. 123.2 124.0r} 115.4 -0.6 +6.8 Weighted Total....! 123.2 123.53 ian! =O5 i eeeon? 


1Comparable data for April, 1943, are: food, 148.1; housing, 110.8; clothing, 117.1; fuel and light, 110.2; housefurnishings, 128.7; sundries, 120.1; weighted total, 125.7 
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COST OF LIVING IN 62 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tar Conrerence Boarp 


Percenta Index Numbers Percentage 
ren owe ite Chandos ‘ Jan., 1989 =100 Changes , 


Cirr May 1943 | June 1942 
to to 
June 1943 | June 1943 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Foods te. Gees a sate ae 151.0 152.8 . 4,2. |, AABEz: || Hoods: 2% sivee secon: +13.4 
Housingas. an... 6 acne 104.2 | 104.2 : 0 0 ue Pe re 0 
Clothing-~ #22 3. a. es 123.7 |) 123.9 ; 0.2 +0.8 | Clothing............ : : +0.9 
Fuel and light........ 94.6 94.6 : 0 | Fuel and light....... : : +0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.0 | 124.6 : +1.0 | Housefurnishings. ... +0.7 
Sundries:2.45.00s..4e 5" 109.5 | 109.5 : “fle: || Sundriesy,)42..05- ane s ‘ +4.5 
Weighted Total..... 125.8 | 125.9 : : +5.9 Weighted Total....} 127.0 ; : +5.7 
Philadelphia Rockford, Ill. 
Foods. casein « sctelsls 150.8 156.6 : ; Moods. 25. Peaiie ae aor 152.7 154.1 —0.9 | +20.4 
Housing: s5ates <1 de> 102.9 | 102.9 ; ns | ELOUSING © 22 .ne.0( coe 138.0] 138.0 0 0 
Clothing = 2.88.5. os 122.4 122.3 : ‘ : Clothing) \4-tecde ve 120.5 120.1 +0.3 —O13 
Fuel and light........ 106.5 | 106.7 j : ‘ Fuel and light....... TELLS [PPLeees 0:2 +2.4 
Housefurnishings..... 190 1h ea oled : .8 | Housefurnishings....| 131.3 | 131.3 0 =i 
Sundries:2. seis so ee 110.7} 110.8 : 1 | ; Sundries)... neck a 112.5 | 112.4r +0.1 41.5 
Weighted Total..... 125.4 127.5 : : : Weighted Total....}| 131.6 131.97 32 +7.3 
ee ——__ EE 
Pittsburgh Sacramento 
Food iys.c te Secs ae 151.5 151.5 Hood #2 eee as 154.3 154.4 
Housing 7%). of ..<.6sete 8s 105.7 | 9105.7 Housmye?. Fc.3 site os 104.1 | 104.1 
Clothing. hotw. .e: 124.5 124.2 Clothing. 2.2274: DEA icy 121.4 
Fuel and light........ 110.3} 110.3 Fuel and light....... 80.8 80.8r 
Housefurnishings..... Iyer lke Housefurnishings....| 134.7 | 134.7 
Sundries.2 2cee% sce 111.3 111.3 Sundries). . 25. fon 112.6 110.2 
Weighted Total..... 125.0) |eese1 Weighted Total....) 124.4 | 123.8r : F 
~IIl"UuLLh{={=={_=—_—_—_*_*_*—*—*—*—=—$—]— — EI >> — >] lll |S 
Portland, Ore. St. Louis 
Food. Bistontscstie sc scstaeter ss 147.9 149.6 Hood’ ®ve 5. 152.0 154.7 —1.7 |}. 4+-1655 
Housing............-. 110.0} 110.0 Housings. se. cae 106.0 | 106.0 0 -0.5 
Clothing............. 127.4 |) 127.3 Clothings-5ee... 4.6. 122.4} 122.3 +0.1 0 
Fuel and light ce eioiate ets 124.9 124.9 Fuel and light....... 110.0 110.0 0 +2.5 
Housefurnishings..... 119.0 | 119.0 Housefurnishings....} 118.1 | .118.0 +0.1 0 
Sundries: 4s fo.5.. 00 112.0 112.0 Sundries) 36. .0. aoe 107.6 107.5 +0.1 +1.2 
Weighted Total..... 125.3 ||) 125.8 Weighted Total....| 124.4 | 125.3 ; Ore +6.8 
_—=—— eee 
Providence St. Paul 
ood 395. stro ae 148.8 146.9 +L iS.) <-- 18200 |) Boods . 2-2 0 ...ae o- 145.9 147.0 126.5 0.7 | +1578 
Honsing ie aceee 2 «ae 103.3 | 103.8 0 OF | Housing! §..5.d.2- 100.9} 100.9} 100.9 0 0 
Clothing. ve cece ereeee 118.1 117.8 +0.3 =Ovort) Clothing: o deen ants 119.4 119.4 119.3 0 +0.1 
Fuel and light........ 113.6 | 1138.7 =Oun +5.9 | Fuel and light....... 104.0 | 104.1] 100.4 Ort +3.6 
Housefurnishings ae 125.3 | 125.8 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 125.6 125.6 123.9 0 +1.4 
Sundties: 7.40.07 - ae 0s 112.0 112.0 0 p28} SUNAMES sh. es auc 112.5 112.5 109.9 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total..... 123.3 | 122.7 +0.5 +7.6 Weighted Total....} 121.5 121.8 114.1 —ULe, +6.5 
> POOCCSCReleRt OOOO 
Richmond | San Francisco 
HOG itis = aca «soy he 158.0 153.5 134.1 +29. |) BLES bh Roddie hence weve 168.0 169.9 141.0 =k 
Housing As Boe e's: a.ete Mis 102.7 102.7 102.7 0 0 Housihte. dene cace 98.3 98.3 98.3 0 the 
Clothing... Dialers 3.0-ea ote 118.5 118.6 117.8 =0.1 +10! | Clothing. 4:6. crac. 12h.7 121.6 118.8 +0.1 +2.4 
Fuel and light........ 105.2} 105.2 41.3 | Fuel and light....... 79.2| 79.2r| 84.9 0 6.7 
Housefurnishings eS 120.5 120.5 +0.2 | Housefurnishings....] 119.6 119.6 119.4 0 40.2 
Sundries. 3. aes bso aa fh 107.0 107.0 0.8: Sundries: Fe. ues 105.0 104.9 101.8 +0.1 +3.1 
Weighted Total..... 123.0 121.7 115.4 +1.1 +6.6 Weighted Total....] 125.6 126.3r} 115.8 -0.6 +8.5 
ee 
Roanoke, Va. Seattle i 
Hoodia arin Be 156.7| 156.0| 136.2] +0.4| 415.1 | Food 156.8 | 160.8) 13 
‘ é wf) DOOG Tis Oe kccieecus deen « ‘ co 2 =a : 
Housing. ...isc.sceee' 119.2 | 119.2 | 191.8 0 aL) |) HOUSINGS a. hcs ve oes 114.3) 114.3, 114.5 o ee : 
Clothing. sees ee ceeees 113.4 113.5 114.1 =—0.1 =) 1 Clothingy. cee. oo. 118.6 118.4 118.0 +0.2 40.5 
Fuel and light........ 104.1 | 104.1 99.2 0 +4.9 | Fuel and light....... 112.1] 112.4; 109.2 0.3 | 42.7 
Housefurnishings. .... uA ae oi a UR I 1) 0 0 | Housefurnishings....} 119.9] 119.9; 190.1 0 -0.2 
Sundries............. 112.0 | 112.1) 111.1 =0)..U, |e fON8) | Stindries), 10.0.5 ee 108.9} 108.8] 106.8) +0.6] 42.4 


| 
—————|| _—___ 
—__—_ 


Weighted Total..... 126.7 | 126.5 | 120.1] +0.2] 46.5 Weighted Total....| 126.8] 128.0; l19.3]} -0.9| 46.3 
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COST OF LIVING 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


IN 62 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numb 
P 
bee Jan., 1939 = 100 — i = cpa 100 Charest 
{ & 
June 1943 | May 1943 | June 1942 i a "rte . as June 1943 | May 1943 | June 1942 ae coats 
June 1943 | June 1943 June 1943 | June 1943 
Spokane Wausau, Wis. 
Food. OE ee Mise ae ud 149.7 149.6 1297.3 | +0.1 ttc Out WOOO Ls aa etek dacs 0 
Housing ee ae .| 102.0 | 102.0 | 102.2 0 -0.2 A 7 
thing acto: a 3% 121.2} 191.2] 191.4 0 -0.2 | Clothing............ 125.0] 125.0 
Fuel and light....:...] 182.3 | 132-37] 130.7] 0 | 41.2] Fuelandiight.......] 104.6 | 108.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 132.3} 182.8 | 182.8 0 0 | Housefurnishings....] 123.6] 123.6 
Sundries.© 2. giv. os 6 oc 109.8 109.7 107.3 | +0.1 $2.3 | Sundries:.. 5.00 css 103.8 103.7 
Kee yo 0 ee 


ee ea 


@lothing= 6 o4e) cases 
Fuel and light........ 
Housefurnishings. .... 
SUNULIEK = cease 


Fuel and light....... 103.3 | 103.4 
Housefurnishings....{| 115.4] 115.4 
Sundries............ 110.0 | 109.0 


a) 


Weighted Total....} 127.7 +7.4 
COST OF LIVING IN 3 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS! 
May 1943 | June 1942 May 1943 | June 1942 May 1943 | June 1942 
Cirr to to Citr to to Cirr to to 

June 1943 | June 1943 June 1943 | June 1943 June 1943 | June 1943 

Evansville, Ind. | Percentage Changes | Lewistown, Pa. Percentage Changes Trenton, N. J. Percentage Changes 

WP OOU See hike is oe «ances SEAR eNO 20s | ROO tte, areyecctntee cis vee =EOOnih 415220] Woodss.p.ec-ace- «eee nth i GET 
MOuUsing s,s ooo wes 0 EO ve) Housing: .6,.o% - oe 0 OW} Housings soem. eee 0 +0.5 
Clothitign cote nonce. 0.2 -+-0.2 | Clothing; 00.55.00. +0.8 = 20))|/ Clothing..sc..ente cei +0.4 —1.2 
Fuel and light........ 0 +2.6 | Fuel and light....... 0 +2.7 | Fuel and light....... 0.2 +2.3 
Housefurnishings. .... +0.4 +0.7 | Housefurnishings.... 0 +0.3 | Housefurnishings....] +0.2 +1.7 
Sumariess 2. eee dick ota 0 COT? | SuUnGries:.5 «ces. +1.4 +2 13: | Sundries). deiee acti): 0 +2.2 


Weighted Total....} +0.2 | +47.1 


Weighted Total....} +1.2 +7.2 Weighted Total....]| -1.2 +5.8 


Data on wartime budgets for earlier months available upon request. Data for Anderson, Flint, Green Bay, Joliet, and Saginaw 
not yet available on the wartime budget basis. They will be published in subsequent mouths. 


IES—PREWAR BUDGETS 
COST OF LIVING IN 62 CITIES Bran bak TENApPISPETDO 


Source: THE CONFERENCE OR 
J Ma: June May June May June May June May 904 ans vo 1943 
194s | 194 | 1943 | 1048 | 1943 | 1948 | 1943 | 1948 | 1943 | 1948 | 1048 | TAS eri 
a a A . 
United States!...... 104.0 | 104.0 | 115.9 | 116.1] 90.8 | 90.8 | 88.6 | 88.5 pte sb 118-4 | 118.4 | 417.6 | 112.7 
re 128.1 | 127.5 | 155.5 | 158.6 | 113.7 | 113.7 | 121.4 | 121.4 : . aoe 
Akron cis «a eee 23 | 193.2 | 110.6 | 110.7 | 117.1 117.1 | 110.0 
Atlanta...............| 121.8 | 122.2 | 148.9 | 148.6 | 99.2 | 99.2 | 122. -@ | 110.6 | 110.7 | 330.6 | 190.6 | 120.9 | 112.8 
Baltimore.............] 180.2 | 128.2 | 159.9 | 159.8 | 108.2 | 108.2 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 105.0 | 105.1) Je | 18 | 118° | a9 
Birmingham...........] 124.8 | 124.4 | 158.4 | 154.0 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 128.6 | 124.8 | 101.1 | 100.2 | [00-5 | 400-5 | 19'9 | 1109 
Bostons 22etnatie + << 124.5 | 124-4 | 144.8 | 144.6 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 124.7 | 125.1 | 120.9 | 120.9) et) ed | to | aig 9 
Bridgeport............| 126.6 | 125.8 | 146.6 | 147.2 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 124.1 | 124.5 | |}. | 2-0 | 3084 | 1967 | 310.0 | 109.7 
Bataleon aaa 125.4 | 125.9 | 152.2 | 158.9 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 118.2 ie 0 | 108-9 | 196-8 | iets | 121.5 | 109.7 | 109.4 
Chattanooga.......... 123.7 | 123.9 | 158.8 | 159.8 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 118.2 : 1004 | 100.6 | 124.7 | 124.7 | Toe Rt*104.2 
Chines gO; fava age 119.9 | 119.7 | 144.1 | 148.6 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 122.6 | 122.5 | 100.2 | 100.6 | Fy.t | et | se | agg 
Cincinnati............ 128.6 | 122.5 | 148.0 | 145.0 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 128.1 | 128.1 | 108.5 | 1 118.2 | 118°¢ | 116.2 | 115.9 
Cleveland.............] 124.1 | 124.2 | 145.4 | 146.0 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 126.9 | 126.9 | 102.4 | 102.5 | 507-8 | Fon) | Jute | aie 5 
Dalaa ite ta 122.2 | 122.5 | 147.4 | 149.7 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 122.6 eee ea long | 127.5 | 127.5 | 111.9 | 109.9 
Dayton 123,5 | 124.2 | 149.4 | 153.2 ‘5 | 97.6 | 122.5 | 122.4 | 113.1] 112.1 
Danver... -cgess uo 128.8 | 198.9 | 149.6)| 15¢/5 | 105.6 '1'105.6,/ e1-2 | 121.6 |) 87% | al goa 2a 198 6} 115 0 
Des Moines........... 128.7 | 125.0 | 150.2 | 185.4 | 105.3 | 105.8 | 126.8 | 126.1 | 110.1 | HO.1 | 288.8 | eee | eo | 103.7 
Detroit ceatias ch wee 120.6 | 1299.1 | 145.8 | 150.7 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 117.6 | 117.5 | 213.5 113.9 ret 1297 rie 113.5 
TE eres Sante peg HMR CM AR TICK A hn Ce 109.0 134.1 193.7 109.7 109.7 129.8 | 129.8 | 120.8 | 120.7 
pte | tess (ane @ | ance | ere | 104.8 | 1048) 1188 ete 8 | ies adsekl MA ee | ee ee 
Fall River. We BWR Ae oe 125.5 | 126.6 | 148.5 | 151.5 ak ics wibaer RAGE 6 1039 | 103.9 | 132.3°| 127.1 | 113.4 | 118.2 
io tien Meee 71 160-8 | jep'o | 1se0 | 120'3 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 12¢'8 | 122.5 | 108.8 | 109.0 | 182.7 | 182-7 | 119.5 | 119.8 
Tan dec s sided 3 ad. r ¥ . wm. = 2 114.7 113.0 112.7 
Fogstonoses. ors ete 120.2 | 119.8 | 148.4 | 142.2 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 124.2 | 124.2 90.2 90.2 | 114.7 ‘ 
Boma WV) ee | iaea | ae ae ae | ee |e | iors (oes | ar | ee | ee 
Indianapolis. Jes del Zora eed Ow lor, tin) vole. i : 5 ‘ . : é : 
Kansas ae Mo. wi se 121.1 | 121.6 | 189.2 | 141.2 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 121.5 | 121.7} 108.8 | 108.8 a aa — eet 
Lansing. . sotitaiels A LOOMS SF i ee Tl LEBES 98.0 98.0 | 123.5 | 123.8 | 101.6 | 101.6 ; : a ‘ 
Los Angeles... ......| 123.2 | 123.1 | 154.6 | 154.4 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 118.5 | 118.5 96.2 96.2 | 123.8 | 123.8 | 109.8 | 109.6 
Touispillet cae on 124.5 | 124.5 | 150.4 | 150.4 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 119.4 | 119.6 | 110.3 | 110.4 | 127.7 sees beg aie 
Lynn. ees. aoe 125.1 | 125.3 | 147.2 | 147.7 | 104.5 | 104.5 | 123.3 | 123.3 | 116.1 | 116.2 | 125.6 -@ || 112.0 3 
Micon... 4.4 12 habe 128.9 | 128.8 | 154.0 | 153.5 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 117.3 | 117.2 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 120.6 | 120.6 
Manchester, N. H..... 125.2 | 125.2 | 152.7 | 152.8 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 109.6 | 109.8 | 124.5 | 123.8 | 106.1 | 106.0 
Meadville, Pa......... 127.0 | 127.3 | 152.1 | 153.1 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 116.5 | 117.1 | 110.2 | 110.2 | 129.8 | 128.7 | 120.5 | 120.4 
Memphis 4.26) ous. Ae. 126.7 | 127.2 | 162.4 | 164.9 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 128.0 | 127.8 | 102.0 | 102.2 | 128.4 | 127.5 | 109.2 | 108.9 
Milwaukee............| 124.2 | 125.5 | 149.1 | 153.7 |.103.3 | 103.3 | 127.7 | 128.1 | 107.6 | 107.6 | 125.5 | 125.3 | 115.4 | 115.1 
Minneapolis........... 123.7 | 1294.57} 148.7 | 151.6 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 125.3 | 125.0 | 102.6 | 102.6r| 122.1 | 122.2 | 116.2 | 116.0 
Muskegon, Mich....... 130.5 | 180.8 | 168.8 | 171.6 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 122.6 | 122.7 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 114.0 | 112.5 
Newark. . .....| 122.8 | 121.9 | 150.8 | 148.8 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 120.0 | 119.8 | 104.6 | 104.8 | 129.3 | 129.3 | 106.0 | 105.3 
New Haven.. RF PEO vec 120.7 | 120.9 | 143.3 | 144.0 | 105.8 | 105.8 | 119.5 | 119.3 | 109.9 | 110.0 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 108.1 | 108.1 
New Orleans.......... 124.3 | 124.3 | 148.5 | 148.5 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 118.7 | 118.8 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 104.1 | 104.0 
INGwaMorle: ess. cmelecae 123.0 | 121.5 | 151.0 | 146.9 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 114.2 | 113.8 | 110.8 | 111.1 | 127.7 | 127.7 | 107.0 | 106.9 
Oaklands 1 eo tirat 127.1 | 127.2r| 155.2 | 155.7 | 181.5 | 181.5 | 124.3 | 124.4 78.0 78.0r; 119.3 | 119.3 104.5 104.3 
OninhaStwe.. se 123.7 | 128.8 | 152.0 | 153.0 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 120.2 | 120.8 | 105.1 | 104.8 | 181.0 | 130.7 | 115.2 | 115.0 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 125.9 | 126.5 | 151.2 | 153.1 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 123.7 | 123.9 94.6 94.6 | 125.0 | 124.6 | 112.0 | 111.8 
Philadelphia...........] 125.3 | 127.5 | 149.8 | 156.2 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 122.4 | 122.3 | 106.5 | 106.7 | 121.1 | 121.1 | 112.6 | 112.5 
Pittshburgiieese eee 124.9 | 125.5 | 149.5 | 161.4 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 124.5 | 124.2 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 118.4 | 118.2 
Portland, Ore, 2+ a1 125.7 | 126.1 | 147.5 | 149.1 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 127.4 | 127.3 | 124.9 | 1294.9 | 119.0 119.0 118 °6)| 118.5 
Providence............] 123.5 | 123.0 | 148.0 | 146.8 | 103.3 | 108.3 | 118.1 | 117.8 | 118.9 | 114.0 | 125.8 | 125.3 | 118.3 | 113.2 
Richmond............ 122.0 | 120.8 | 167.5 | 153.4 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 118.5 | 118.6 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 104.6 | 104.5 
RoanokesVav.<..30 see 126.3 | 126.2 | 156.8 | 156.0 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 118.4 | 118.5 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 191.9 | 121.9 | 111.6] 111.6 
Rochester.............] 127.0 | 128.3 | 151.5 | 155.8 | 103.9 | 108.9 | 127.8 | 127.8 | 112.2 | 112.8 | 186.1 | 186.1 | 191.7 | 121.6 
Rockford, Iv... 42 132.2 | 181.5 | 152.9 | 151.0 | 188.0 | 188.0 | 120.5 | 120.1 | 111.9 | 112.0 | 181.8 | 181.8 | 115.8 | 115.5 
Sacramentoy-), ..4..%.. 124.3 | 123.77} 158.5 | 158.8 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 121.7 | 121.4 80.8 80.8r) 134.7 | 184.7 | 114.2 | 112.1 
St. Louis. 124.7 | 125.5 | 151.7 |} 154.5 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 122.4 | 122.8 ) 110.0 | 110.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 110.1 | 109.9 
Sty Paul oe. ee 121.8 | 122.2 | 145.4 | 147.0 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 119.4 | 119.4 | 108.9 | 104.0 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 115.5 | 115.4 
San Francisco.........} 125.5 | 126.3r| 167.6 | 170.2 98.3 98.3 ) 121.7 | 121.6 79.2 79.2r| 119.6 | 119.6 | 105.4 | 105.2 
Seattle tise, ee 127.0 | 127.9 | 155.9 | 161.0 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 118.6 | 118.4 | 112.2 | 112.4 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 111.3 | 109.1 
Spokanew eas ban 5 125.9 | 125.87; 149.3 | 149.2 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 182.8 } 182.87] 182.8 | 182.8 | 111.7 | 111.6 
Syracuse..............] 128.6 | 127.3 | 157.8 | 154.3 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 109.0 | 109.2 | 127.4 | 197.4 | 115.2 13.7 
icledaeteitaco aia 124.7 | 124.7 | 149.4 | 149.7 | 109.3 | 109.3 | 123.2 | 122.5 | 106.4 | 106.5 | 122.2 | 121.9 | 118.9] 113.9 
Wausau, Wis..........| 125.5 | 126.5 | 157.0 | 160.8 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 104.6 | 103.7 | 123.6 | 123.6 104.8 | 104.6 
Wilmington, Del....... 125.5 | 126.6 | 150.5 | 154.8 | 104.0 | 104.0 | 124.6 | 124.9 | 108.4 | 108.5 | 115.4 | 115.4 | 112.8 | 111.2 
Youngstown...........] 127.9 | 181.0 | 163.0 | 173.6 | 105.3 | 105.8 | 125.9 | 125.6 106.7 | 106.7 | 181.8 | 181.8 109.5 | 109.3 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
May 1943 |June 1942|May 1943|June 1942/May 1943|June 1942/May 1943| June 1942|May 1948|June 1042) May 1 1943 hee be May 1943 aaae Jose 
to to to to to to to to to to to 
June 1943 June 1943| June 1943|June 1943|June 1943|June 1943|June 1943/ June 1943|June 1943] June 1943 rete 1943 ita 1943/June 1943 ron 1943 
Anderson, Ind.........| -0.1 | +7.9| -0.6 | -19.8 0 O | +0.1 | 42.7 0 | +3.9 0 G | tors | eee 
Evansville, Ind........| +0.2 | +7.5 | +0.3 |+419.6 0 Ce = One eae oe 0 +2.6 ) 40.4] 40.7] 40.2] 383.9 
Flint, Mich...........] -1.2 | +8.8 | -2.8 |+19.9 0 0 -1.0} +0.1] -0.3] 46.8 0 +1.9} 40.2] 43.1 
Green Bay, Wisc. . +0.8 | +7.0 | +2.1 |4+16.4 0 -0.1 | +0.3 | 40.6 0 +5.2 0 -0.1 | +03] 465.2 
Nalietn lee te mene e -0.5 | +7.1| -1.8 |+17.8 0 =8.6°/ 740.8)! F007 | 0) ers 0 | 40.9) 40.3] 45.2 
Lewistown, Pa......... $1.1 |) +7.1 | +1.7 | 415.1 0 0 +0.8 | 42.5 0 +2.7 0 +0.38 } +1.2] 42.8 
Saginaw, Mich........ 0.7 | +7.0 | -1.8 | 417.7 0 0 +0.2 fF 41.0] 0.9) 44.5 0 +0.6 | +0.2 | 42.7 
SUTeTGOMg Now) utaerensents -1.3 +5.6 -3.1 1411.3 0 +0.5 —0.4 =1°.2 —().2 +2.3 +0.2 | +1.7 |] 40.1 +4.3 
11923 =100 Includes Lockport and Rockdale alncluded in Sundries 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


O LARGE decreases were noticeable in strike 

activity during the month of June. The coal 
strike among anthracite and bituminous miners in 
all major eastern coal fields broke out twice again 
during the month. The first halt came on June 1, 
when the extended truce expired. On June 3, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ordered work resumed June 7. On 
June 4, the United Mine Workers of America called 
off the strike as of June 7. 

At midnight on June 20, the fifth coal work stop- 
page since the war began was started, but on June 
22 it was decided to extend the “truce” to October 31, 
1943, and a formal statement to that effect was made 
on June 23. The decision to resume work was made 
with the understanding that the government would 
operate the mines with Harold L. Ickes as the gov- 
ernment operator of the coal properties. The pre- 
vailing conditions and minimum wages were to be 


continued. This decision still has not been accepted 
by all of the miners, and the dispute is still very active. 

As yet no action regarding the coal strike has re- 
sulted from the passage by Congress on June 25 of 
the Smith-Connally anti-strike bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The coal strike was one of the primary 
reasons for the bill. It was to become effective im- 
mediately and remain in effect until six months after 
the conclusion of the war. This law gave the Presi- 
dent authority to take immediate possession of plants, 
mines or other production facilities necessary to the 
war effort affected by a strike or other labor dis- 
turbance. It provided that they should be operated 
under prevailing conditions of employment, unless 
they are changed by the National War Labor Board. 
Persons who in any way encourage, cause or finance 
interruptions of production are subject to fine of 
$5,000, one year in prison, or both. 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN JUNE, 19431 


Date | Date | Number of 


Organization Affected Bega | Badie w ork ers 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
American Locomotive Company.................. Dunkirk, N. Y. 6/ 4 | 6/ 4 a 
Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Miners........... 2,3 1 7b| 530,000 1Incomplete ope based on available 
Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Miners........... a 20 23.c) 530,000 Tree La nshe aly at oben . 
1BYEE af Dyavave fee A's coe Oe” Son Cy oe 5 ee Bayonne, N. J. 25 A 825 Worker < spe bo patel Ss ite 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Inc...................| Steelton, Pa. 10 55 Ae ldiceatiheliessteciipartkote (hemlied 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Inc................... Sate erage N.Y: . ae ns ae Na te “ 
Buffalo Forge Com ES cee ye eee ee ulfalo, Be nm June e union members 
Chrysler pidware = (Highland Park oe ....-.| Detroit, Mich. 28 29 | 3,800 ee: ‘Mlinois, joined the general 
Chrysler Corporation (Dodge Main Plant) ¢. Detroit, Mich. 15 100 Fake Bk ery 
Crocker-Wheeler Manufacturing a Ampere, N. J. 23 76 350 Stine orecset 
Crucible Steel Company of America. . .......| Harrison, N. J. 29 | 7/ 1d} 1,000 SARie aac axicene: 
Dodre Olcott Company. &- .. bs thaw. ).20o. Ae. Bayonne, N. J. 28 2 115 Mie es ne eee 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation. . ....| Oklahoma City, Okla. 20 Fe 250 set, Mercer, Middlesex, and’ Union 
Ford Motor Company (Highland Park Plant). puta Detroit, Mich. 7 | 6/10 57 counties. oat 
Ford Motor Company (Four large plants)......... Detroit, Mich. 19 Q1 2,700 8Dock workers on six piers. 
Ford Motor Company (River Rouge Plant)........| Detroit, Mich. 23 24 1,500 aIn the morning 200 workers in two de- 
c : 9 - 35e partments left their jobs. Several hundred 
General Tire and Rubber Company.............. Akron, Ohio Neca fieciabeaciaiie teas 
Jamestown Steel Partitions, Inc... .............. Falconer, N. Y. 9 15 140 Farkinciet Rn Ta ated 
National Tool and Manufacturing Company...... Kenilworth, N. J. 26 28 500 Ra conenaneut 
Packard Motor Car Company..................- Detroit, Mich. 38 5 | 25,000 On dineie2tarceamentenndetorectend 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company.............-- Trenton, N. J. 29 30 1,500 Se : (ee suey 6 Soe 
Shell Oil Company, Wier. - 2.6.9 de ee We Houston, Texas 11 13 1,200 TE O0G woskert kad-aot’ rataret lle the 
United States Cartridge Company®................| St. Louis, Mo. Q 8 3,700 mines. Many miners are still idle: 
United States Rubber Company...............-- Providence, R. I. 9 ae 850 AOU orkera cetuened ondune SU! 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company..............-- Tonawanda, N. Y. 8 5 1,350 eForced lay-off of several hundred other 
Alan Wood Steel Company... ....| Ivy Rock, Pa. 23 on 250 workers. aired 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation (Plant No. . 8). ...| Fair Lawn, N. J. 23 # f a coo Ui ee oe rie ile i a on 
York Safe and Lock Company... at »..-| York, Pa. 24 4 | 800-1, lad of HOTA Viel dee ee aed 
up. 
: h125 maintenance and repair workers 
Bedi Tie poratod® Se See partite pee a RR NS Bronx, N. Y. 8 9 40 mated: our June 5 and operators on, six 
Bus drivers and trolley car operators.............. Johnstown, Pa. 13 15 Q75 ee hog ae us lines stopped in 
East Penn Transportation Company............-- Pottsville, Pa. 3 ae 60 
Greyhound Corporation drivers and mechanics. . ... Pittsburgh, Pa. 15 : 300 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company.......... Eight counties, N. J.” 21 22 2,800 
Staten Island Coach Company..............++--- Staten Island, N. Y. 14 15 q 
Street laborers and garbage loaders............-..-| Chicago, Ill. 20 bp 800 
Drarisiteliner WOLKeCrsue iy. 20 AOR Jets Hokie ofabete oFele's Cleveland, Ohio 5 ; h 
United States Maritime Commission®..............! Hoboken, N. J. 29} 7/1 250 
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The National War Labor Board acquired power to 
enforce attendance of both labor and management 
representatives at its hearings and to render decisions 
even though these representatives fail to appear. 
Board members may not participate in any decision 
in which they have any direct interest. 

Notice of any dispute which threatens to interrupt 
war production must be given to the Secretary of 
Labor, the National War Labor Board, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Thirty days later the 
National Labor Relations Board is required to take 
a secret strike ballot of the employees. 

A section was also included in the anti-strike bill 
forbidding labor organizations, national banks and 
corporations organized by authority of federal law 
to make, without penalty, political contributions in 


any election involving National Government officials. 
The President objected to the bill for many rea- 
sons, warning that the measure would stimulate labor 
unrest, give governmental sanction to strike agitation 
and foment slow-downs and strikes. He said: “In 
wartime we cannot sanction strikes with or without 
notice.” 
A new trend was noticeable in the type of strike 
called during June, many during the month having 
been occasioned by rationing restrictions. Several in- 
stances are reflected in the accompanying table, which 
lists strikes of milk drivers who refused to take out 
extra loads of milk when the number of deliveries for 
the week was cut down to conserve gasoline. Many 
transportation lines also suffered from work stop-~ 
pages when operators objected to cuts in the total 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


we ————————————————lllllleeeeeoem™™PF 


Manufacturing 


All Occupations 
Strikes! 
Date he ae . 
Beginning in Period Mates 
Idle During 
Workers Period 
Number Involved | (Thousand) 
(Thousand) 

LOCO re rer se)eoietavaiaitane sear eiereatetotons 921 289 5,352 
OBO case oie. ave bye oles ersterakerensnateumeusters 637 183 3,317 
MOST ee re cee yaaa tee ces 810 342 6,893 
LOST estes doh alescvs 6, daneuoms ava siake se 841 324 10,502 
LOSS irecic ses eisricce ate Saseuies aun oa 1,695 1,168 16,872 
LOS Moe tease ce: Mateo ate Chaipte whale ee 1,856 1,467 19,592 
MOS: ree ted senescence aneee 2,014 1,117 15,456 
LOS Gee ee si ot anche tis Bieler 2,172 789 13,902 
MOS Tiree cera hove aus oie ure Wave cee cieeey 4,740 1,861 28,425 
A ots Haha Bn Re IeRERAORT Tes And eRe sc 2,772 688 9,148 
MOS OE sre 5 octets aheter tactic oa 2,613 kg Wat 17,812 
TO AG eres is oes, cel cracctotou ee entero 2,508 577 6,701 
Ae riakaisatiane «einen deere austin 4,288 2,363 23,048 
LORD er cH «ort aE ots, oe toate 2,968 840 4,183 
1942 eApril., soecece es omer runes Q77 56 367 
Way he tae eee eee 285 69 322 
WWUescateere ocr attache 345 110 586 

VSNL) orca aut op whe naetnn ONE: 388 100 417 
ADULT ss: 0.0-:+ wi dvaRe, waraeo eee 330 92 449 
Septemberit;.. 2a), ov ca we eae Q74 88 387 
IWCLODEI te ee mtn Uetiat on 207 62 244 
INOVEDNED nee lnes, vealnow e'it ss: 144 52 128 
December san Sets tiie satin 147 59 193 

19457 LAAT Yo woeya ee elviae aelerr es. 195 90 450 
BS DTDATY ce cette c-xn'nitelses 210 42 170 
DAAC pe raat tet ttttisce< «vers, ec) 260 72 230 
ASTI Teter ee teste eta sc, 395 200 675 

MAY Dro wa tlnn ae sie AAR aces 395 620 1,275 

Note—For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 


1942, p. 194. 

1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

{Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

+A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit.is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed oe miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


Produc- 
tion? 
(1935-1989 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Separations? 
=100) ‘ Accessions? 
Total Quits# neous! | Discharges*| Lay-offs* 

110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25.17a 67.6la 
90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
74 48.38 11.39 2312 34.27 36.59 
57 51.98 8.84 1.96 41.68 39.82 
68 45 .38 10.66 2.49 32.25 65.20 
74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36 .26 56.91 
87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
108 eee ea! 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52 72 
161 46.68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
190 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
181 6.12 3.59 .87 .35 1.81 Thalk? 
183 6.54 3.77 . 96 .88 1.43 7.29 
185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .38 1A a 8.25 
189 6.73 4.02 1.33 43 1.05 8.28 
196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 87 7.90 

203 8.10 5.19 1.79 -44 68 9.15 
205 TOL 4.65 2.03 .45 78 8.69 
206 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 65 8.14 
207 6.37 Sek 1.50 .46 70 6.92 
208 pag | 4.45 1.40 .52 74 8.28 
211 7.04 4.65 1.35 .50 .54 7.87 
Q12 7.69 5.36 1,24 oT .52 8.32 

Q14 7.54 5.41 . 96 . 58 .64 7.43 
16 n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. 


‘A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 

SA lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 

rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 

owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee, 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 

8Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
earners only. 


aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 
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mileage of their lines which were made to save neces- 
sary materials, and which resulted in shorter hours or 
in reduced labor force and longer hours. Many fur- 
ther instances of this sort were reported in the news- 
papers but were excluded from this month’s table be- 
cause details were lacking. 


STRIKES DURING May 


Considerable strike activity was being carried on 
in May, according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The number of workers involved in strikes was 
620,000, an increase of 200% over April and 2,000% 
over December, 1941. This is probably the highest 
figure on record since the series began in 1881, except 
possibly for the period 1914-1922. No monthly fig- 
ures are readily available for the period previous to 
1926, but yearly totals indicate that monthly figures 
could not have exceeded 620,000 workers on strike 
except during the period mentioned. The number of 
workers idle during May was equal to three-quarters 
of the total number of workers idle for the entire year 
of 1942. 


The number of man days idle in May was 1.275,- 


000, almost twice as many as in April and three times 
as many as in the month of Pearl Harbor. Man days 


Wage-increase Announcements, June 


Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Source: 


idle were the most since November, 1941, when they 
numbered 1,397,000. 

Strikes beginning in May totaled 395—the same 
number as were begun in April. This total, however, 
was the highest since October, 1941, when 432 strikes 
were started. The number of strikes beginning each 


month has been increasing steadily since Novem- 
ber, 1942. 


Turnover Rates 

Separations showed a slight decrease in April, hav- 
ing dropped from 7.69 to 7.54 for each 100 employees. 
The rise in the quit and lay-off rates was more than 
offset by the large decrease in the miscellaneous sepa- 
tion rate and the small decrease in the discharge rate. 
Total separations during April were, however, 23% 
higher than April a year ago. 

The accession rate during the month of April was 
7.43 for every 100 employees. This is the lowest rate 
since the December, 1942, rate of 6.92. Total acces- 
sions were lower than total separations by .12 for 
every 100 employees. Although this is a small net 
decrease in the accession rate, it marks the first 
month that a decrease has occurred since May, 1940. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


1 to June 30 


Company Location 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company............ 


Detroit, Mich. 
Maspeth, N. Y. 


New York City 


Bower Roller Bearing Company.............. 
Circle Wire & Cable Company................ 


Garber xchanvesasne ccs we peinas oeciss oti. atroe ys 


Detroit, Mich. 


Dearborn Coach Company recess o siisye « myeisinye canoe 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company.............. 
Thetehiladelphia+Record.- owes. w=!) toe ve 
Philadelphia Inquirer. cose 4.aewesre sacle t ter 
Philadelphia Daily News.........-..++-++++- 
NeSchiltemlnc: «chem met ys eo .0ls alee ede el 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern 
western states 
Thatcher ip ghia sieetat ink Cape ae 


Union News Company... New York City 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores. ...............-. New York City 


Sun@annine @onipamiedyc amas. secs ele > «i Michigan 


Amsterdam, N. Y. and 
Thompsonville, Conn. 


and middle 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


A t of Numb 
eS ote. poor 
3146 ¢/hr. 5,400 | Retroactive to October 1, 1942 
3¢/hr. 1,600 | Retroactive to November 13, 1942 
3¢/hr. 200 | To employees on night shift. Retroactive to 


June 1, 1942 
To quotation girls, pages and reporters. 


Dry Cleaning Industry........4.....-++-+.--. 
INDIRA ERA ee aoe Sila e AS ea AOR Ce emer 


SFeweliy: WmQustry ee ely ciccn a)" olsen = Aarne ® 
DOL eStAUITETICS a: eee cn he tune hie leelge souks aie 


New York City 


New York and New 
Jersey 
New York City 


Detroit, Mich. 


$2 and $3/wk. 187 
Retroactive to January 16, 1943 
8¢-25¢/hr. 205 : 
4¢-10¢/hr. 1,500 | Retroactive to March 1, 1943 
$2/wk. 361 | To typographical employees 
10% 1,000 | To cigar store employees 
3¢/hr. 169 | To correct intra-plant inequities 
$2/wk. 211 | To employees at 170 newsstands 
7¢-8¢/hr. 145 | To assistants 
10% 700 | Retroactive to May 11, 1943 
15¢/hr. 14,000 : 
6.7¢/hr. 2,800 | Retroactive to April 5, 1943 
(avg.) we 
$4.50/wk. 4,000 | To inside workers 
4¢/hr. (avg.)}| 1,600 , 
$3/wk. 1,657 | Retroactive to April 25, 1943 


1{ncludes salary-increase announcements 
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Employment and Unemployment 


MPLOYMENT in May mounted to an all-time 

peak of 62.4 million. Nearly 1.2 million addi- 
tional persons found employment on the farm front. 
Further additions to the armed forces offset losses in 
industrial employment and brought the net gain dur- 
ing the month to slightly less than 1.4 million. Fully 
7 million more were at work or in uniform than in 
May, 1942. Expansion in the armed forces accounts 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, May, 1943! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 


Unemployment.......... 2,928 
Excess of employment ov- 
er economic labor force. 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces).. | 51,801 


4,004 | 5,358 | 6,677 
59,561 | 60,977 | 62,360 


Agriculture. #.. ye.jusde- 11,184 9,019 | 9,900 | 11,076 
Forestry and fishing. .... 222 181 187 192 
Total andustrysvee. oe. 19,328 22,094 | 22,049 | 21,951 

Extraction of minerals. 758 726 715 707 

Manufacturing........| 12,930 16,047 | 16,048 | 16,025 

Construction.......... 2,564 1,992 | 1,910 | 1,821 

Transportation........] 2,074 2,316 | 2,361 | 2,383 

Public utilities......... 1,001 1,013 | 1,016 | 1,015 
Trade, distribution and 

finance...............| 7,749 7,408 | 7,506 | 7,411 
Service industries (includ- 

ing armed forces)..... .| 12,217 19,487 | 19,948 | 20,338 
Miscellaneous industries 

and services.......... 1,101 1,873 | 1,387 | 1,392 


Emergency employment? 
WPA, CCC and NYA 
(out-of-school)?.......... 2,114 


1Subject to revision 

2Not included in employment total pve 

%Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects. 

n.a.Not available. 


22] 163 n.a. 


for at least four-fifths of this increase. The May level 
of employment exceeded by more than 6.5 million the 
total number of persons normally comprising the na- 
tion’s labor force in peacetime. 

While total employment has increased steadily 
since the start of the year, the number of persons at 
work in the nation’s basic private industries (mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation and pub- 
lic utilities) has turned downward in recent months. 
In May, industrial employment in the basic indus- 
tries dropped by nearly 100,000, or about twice the 
loss of the preceding month. Employment in manu- 
facturing suffered its first downturn since the out- 
break of the war. The number on construction proj- 
ects continued to contract sharply and was reduced to 
1.8 million, or fully a third lower than a year ago. 


Only in transportation was the level of employment in 
the basic-industry group above the preceding month's 
total. The number on payrolls in the trade and dis- 
tribution industries also fell off nearly 100,000. 
Official estimates suggest that civilian nonfarm 
employment will total only 41.9 million by the end of 
this year, or nearly a million less than in May. In all, 
about 5.5 million workers (net) will have been lost 
since Pearl Harbor by “nonessential” industries to 
munitions! and other essential industries or to the 
Armed Forces—nearly 60% in the present year. The 
employment pattern as of December, 1943, is esti- 


mated as follows: 
Dec. 1943 Dec. 1942 


Millions 

Munitions industries................ 10.5 8.7 
Essential nonagricultural industries... 8.0 uit 
Aprieulturé: Ji. 0 aes coc te te tel 8.9 8.9 

(At seasonal peak)..............- (12.0) (12.0) 
Other: inidustriéSiixs oa.0as seats 23.4 26.6 
Armed :foreds!s. 2:03 Saw eee See 10.7 6.4 

Total employments 3 72. .0¢s<.04- aa 61.5 58.3 


May TRENpDs 


Farm employment advanced by nearly 1.2 million 
as more women and children contributed their efforts 
directly to farm production. Despite this gain, total 
farm employment of 11.1 million was almost 300,000 
less than a year ago. This decrease was most pro- 
nounced in hired workers, who numbered only 2,471,- 
000, or about 6.5% below the corresponding 1942 
total. As of mid-year, children under fourteen com- 
prised 13% of all farm workers as against only 4% 
in April, 1942. The Department of Agriculture in 
presenting this comparison warns that part of this 
resort to child labor is a normal seasonal development 
but that the major portion arises directly from the 
extreme shortage of adult farm labor. Female em- 
ployment has also expanded sharply, rising from 14% 
to 27% of total farm employment during the same 
14-month period. 

To meet heavy production requirements, farm op- 
erators have also expanded their average work day 

‘Munitions industries include employment in: ordnance and acces- 
sories; transportation equipment; automotive; iron and steel; non- 
ferrous metals; electrical machinery; other machinery; rubber 
products; chemicals; explosives; ammunition; professional and 
scientific instruments; photographic equipment; optical goods; fire 
extinguishers and petroleum refining. For the composition of essen- 
tial nonagricultural industries and comparable estimates for De- 
cember, 1940—December, 1941, see “Full Utilization of Manpower,” 


Hearings of Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, 1943, p. 998. 
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so that, as of mid-year, it had reached 12.8 hours. 
Some relief has been obtained by the importation of 
Mexican labor, particularly in the Far West. Only 
39,000 farm workers, however, have entered the coun- 
try thus far this season, about two-thirds coming from 
Mexico. 


Employment gains in the heavy munitions indus- 
tries were insufficient to offset declines in nondurable 
manufacturing. The net result was a loss of 23,000 
persons, the first decrease of any war month. Even 
within the heavy durable group losses developed, par- 
ticularly in iron and steel. Factory employment on 


nondurable products was most sharply curtailed in 
the textile and apparel fields, with the losses approach- 
ing 40,000. Contraction also continued in leather, 
tobacco and printing. 

Civilian employment by federal, state and local 
units was further increased by 27,000. Approximately 
6 million civilians were on federal, state and local 
payrolls in May, 1943, as compared with 5.0 million 
a year ago, 4.6 million in December, 1941, and 4.0 mil- 
lion in May, 1939. 


M. R. Garnsprucu 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Personnel Practices (Continued from page 313) 


Cloak Industry Pension Plan 

An industry-wide agreement between the Cloak- 
makers Union, an affiliate of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, and the employers’ association 
provides for a pension of $600 per year for workers 
who have reached the age of sixty-five or over and 
want to retire. The manufacturers will contribute 
3% of the payroll to a fund which will be adminis- 
tered by a commission to consist of an equal number 
of representatives of employers and employees, with 
three additional members representing the public. 

Employers’ contributions to the fund will begin on 
January 1, 1944. The fund will begin functioning as 
soon as a specified reserve fund is accumulated, proba- 
bly within three years. 


War Bond Trophy 

A silver trophy is being awarded on a monthly 
basis to the division of the Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation which scores the highest payroll de- 
duction percentage in buying War Bonds. The trophy, 
a 36-inch figure representing the Goddess of Achieve- 
ment, was selected by the joint company-union bond 
committee. In addition, the committee voted an 
“eight ball” trophy to be displayed by the division 
with the lowest monthly percentage of deductions. 


Entertaining Men in Service 

The latchstring is out for service men who return 
to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company for a 
visit. As a convenience to inducted employees, the 
company has fitted up a service men’s lounge, located 
near the men’s community rooms. It is equipped with 
upholstered furniture, writing desks, card table, radio, 
magazine racks and a variety of reading matter. 


Here service men on furlough can meet fellow work- 
ers. Officers at all entrances have been instructed to 
inform them that the lounge is at their disposal. Also, 
representatives of the company have been appointed 
to make personal contacts for the service men and to 
arrange meetings with their friends in the lounge. 

An effort is being made to obtain current addresses 
of all former Goodyear men in service, the file to be 
kept in the lounge. Through this system, visiting 
service men may learn the location of former associates 
who are also in the Armed Forces. 

Women employees of Lockheed Vega Aircraft Cor- 
poration, who have members of their families serving 
in the armed forces, have been organized into the 
Vega Blue Star organization. One of the purposes of 
this group is to entertain service men each week. En- 
tertainment consists of games, dancing, community 
singing, conga instruction and refreshments. 

In addition to the weekly hospitality programs, the 
activities of the group include the preparation of 
USO scrapbooks and the supplying of Christmas gifts 
to service men. These women also assist in drives to 
reduce absenteeism and to obtain blood donors and in 
other morale-building activities. 


Overcoming the Housing Shortage 

The housing shortage has become acute in many 
sections of the country. The California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Corporation at Crockett, California, has solved ~ 
this problem in an ingenious manner. It has assem- 
bled auto-camp cottages from distant points and has 
located them in various parts of the community. In 
the face of necessary war restrictions on new home 
construction, these cottages are providing desirable 
living accommodations which otherwise could not be 
obtained. 
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Chronology of Events affecting Labor Relations, June 1 to June 30 


12 Senate Passes Anti-strike Bill—Quickly following passage 


June 


1 Coal Truce Expires—Strike Begins—Second nation-wide 
coal strike starts as truce ends with no contract signed 
between coal operators and UMW. 


2 Steel Union Gets Voice in Hiring and Firing—Under new 
order effective August 1 placing the steel industry on a 
48-hour work week WMC also confers on steel indus- 
try’s labor unions the right to be consulted on hiring 
and discharge actions. 


3 New “American Beveridge Plan” Presented to Congress— 
Three Congressmen propose plan embodying philosophy 
of cradle-to-grave security. Plan provides for financing 
by workers and employers during first ten or fifteen 
years. Unemployment allowances would be increased, 
and existing old-age benefit allowances would be ex- 
tended to cover farm workers, domestic servants, pro- 
fessional and small business men, and employees of 
non-profit institutions. 


4 Smith-Connally Bill Passed by House—Bill passed by a 
vote of 231 to 141 provides penalties for persons induc- 
ing other persons to participate in lockouts, strikes or 
slowdowns in government-operated plants. Provides 
for government supervision of strike votes and a thirty- 
day cooling-off period before strike vote. Also prohibits 
labor unions from contributing financially to political 
parties and requires them to file with NLRB data on 
their financial activities. 


Coal Strikers Ordered Back to Work—Effective June 7, 
policy committee of UMW orders striking miners back 
to work while negotiations are resumed. The President 
talks about induction into the armed forces of workers 
who strike. 


7 Hearings Start on Railroad Wage Demands—Five railway 
unions demand wage increase for 400,000 railway em- 
ployees. Union attorney emphasizes that a strike is not 
threatened. 


8 AFL President Urges Postwar Free Enterprise—William 
Green recommends cooperation in a world organization 
for global peace and asks for elimination of postwar 
government restrictive controls over industry. 


9 Committees Agree on Anti-strike Bill—Conferees of the 
Senate and House reach agreement on a compromise 
anti-strike bill. Original stipulation requiring unions 
to file financial data with NLRB is stricken from bill. 


10 Striking Miners Fined—Secretary Ickes levies fines of $1 
a day for five days against miners for second strike. 


11 House Passes Compromise Anti-strike Bill—By vote of 
219 to 129 the House passes final draft of the Smith- 
Connally bill. 

Ickes Softens Previous Announcement of Miners’ Fines— 
Way is cleared to cancel miners’ fines by tossing respon- 
sibility for assessment and collection into the laps of 
committees composed of persons in charge of operating 
the mines and appropriate union members. 


14 


15 


17 


21 


22 


23 


25 


26 


29 


30 


by the House, the Senate approves compromise strike 
bill by vote of 55 to 22. Bill is sent to President for 
signature. 

Labor Asks Place at Peace Table—CIO and AFL leaders 
at American Labor Conference demand representation 
in all deliberations concerning postwar reconstruction 
and basic international problems. 


Labor Asks Veto of Anti-strike Bill—Labor leaders concen- 
trate appeals to President to veto Smith-Connally bill 
on ground it will lower workers’ morale and impair their 
efficiency. 


Two Labor Men Get High WPB Posts—Clinton S. Golden 
(CIO) and Joseph B. Keenan (AFL) are appointed vice 


chairmen of WPB, reporting directly to Executive Vice — 


Chairman Charles E. Wilson. 


WLB Denies Coal Wage Increases—Coal strike starts to 
develop after WLB refuses (by an 8 to 4 vote) pay in- 
creases in “portal-to-portal” issue. Negotiations be- 
tween UMW and operators to continue. 


Again No Contract, Again No Coal—The fifteen-day truce 
expires with no contract signed, and the third nation- 
wide bituminous strike becomes almost totally effective. 


Race Riot in Detroit—Soldiers aid police in quelling sec- 
ond day of widespread white-negro race riot in which 23 
persons are killed and 700 injured. 

Coal Strike Called Off—Iwo-day strike is called off by 
UMW until October 31 with stipulation that govern- 
ment continue to operate mines in the interim. 


Rail Pay Increase Denied—Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor vetoes general 8¢ an hour wage increase affecting 
1,100,000 non-operating railway employees. 

President to Ask Draft Law Changes—Miners object as 
President announces intention to ask Congress to raise 
age limit for noncombat military service in order to 
draft strikers in government-operated plants. 


Anti-strike Bill V eto Overridden—President vetoes Smith- 
Connally bill as half the miners are still idle. Veto is 
immediately overridden in the Senate by vote of 56 to 
25, and in the House by 244 to 108. 


Senate Bars Food Subsidies—By vote of 46 to 29 the 
Senate votes to stop OPA program to hold or roll back 
food prices with subsidies. 

No-strike Pledge Renewed—In letters to President, Wil- 
liam Green and Philip Murray renew no-strike pledge, 
and also voice labor’s objections to the anti-strike bill. 


WLB Supports Food Subsidy Program—William H. Davis 
asserts wage stabilization policy of WLB requires 
prompt development of OPA’s food subsidy program. 


Child Care Bill Passed—Senate passes the War Area Child 
Care Bill authorizing the appropriation of $20,000,000 a 
year for the next two years to provide care for the chil- 
dren of working mothers in war areas. 
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